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INITIATIVE IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES? 
EDITOR: 


It was with a great deal of interest that I read 
the article by Daniel and Sidney Callahan dealing 
with Catholic higher education (December, 1957). 


It seems to me that the piece was most unfair 
and begged the question on a number of important 
points. For example, I believe that the ratio studio- 
rum prescribed in Jesuit education is superior to 
any program offered by secular institutions. Fur- 
thermore, the record shows that our Catholic college 
students compare favorably with others in graduate 
and professional schools. Also, over the years Ca- 
tholic college graduates have not had the entree 
into certain spheres of influence because of socio- 
economic reasons and not because of inferior quali- 
fications. 


Because Catholic college students are imbued 
with the basic principles of the perennial philosophy 
and are not taught merely the history of philosophy 
and comparative religion, I submit they are less 
susceptible to the blandishments of atheistic Com- 
munism. How many Catholic college graduates are 
listed in subversive organizations in the files of the 
Attorney-General? 


The tolerance of Alger Hiss by Princeton stu- 
dents is not a praiseworthy attitude—rather, it is 
to be condemned as a reflection of the current 
trend to show no indignation at the work of those 
who would undermine our way of life. 


The whole article by the Callahans was perme- 
ated with the smugness which takes for granted 
“Ivy League” superiority. I maintain that our Ca- 
tholic colleges and seminaries have their unsung 
alumni who can speak, think, and write in an 
articulate manner and, indeed, outshine their glib 
secular contemporaries whose mouthings are widely 
publicized. 

William J. McGlone 
Harvey, Il. 


* Eprror: 


As a graduate of a typical Catholic college 
for women I wish to comment on the Cal- 
lahans’ article, “Do Catholic Colleges Develop 
Initiative?” (December). 

In defense of Catholic colleges may I say 
that their “benevolent paternalism” is not en- 
tirely misplaced paternalism, though I do 
believe the reins are too firmly held. 


Most teenagers entering colleges today are 
not mature enough (at least for the first two 
years of college) for complete “freedom.” 
. . . Catholic colleges . . . feel a strong moral 
obligation for the proper education and de- 
velopment of each individual entrusted to 
them. 

Most parents who send their children to 
these schools do so because they realize the 
immaturity of their youngsters—they realize 
that at a Catholic institution the individual’s 
religious, moral, and ethical welfare comes 
first. Our Catholic colleges, like some par- 
ents, do tend to be over-anxious and, there- 
fore, a bit over-strict, hence—“bed checks, 
newspaper censorship and control, student 
organizations under faculty discipline, etc.” 
They could loosen the reins a bit on these 
issues. 


As to the religion and philosophy that is 
“spoon-fed” to our Catholic college students, 
I firmly believe that at least for the first two 
years of college this is almost a necessity, 
because so few American students entering 
college have been prepared for it by their 
high school education. So few college fresh- 
men can be confronted with complex and 
contradictory philosophies. They have not 
been accustomed to work—to think! 

The fault, I believe, lies on the high school 
level. Today’s teenagers must not be discip- 
lined, pushed, offended; must not be given too 
much work; must not be burdened with re- 
sponsibilities, ete. Compared to Europeans, 
our college freshmen are “babes in the 
woods.” Until the high school level of educa- 
tion is improved, colleges must assume re- 
sponsibility for helping the teenager become a 
serious student. It may take a Catholic col- 
lege student who is well versed in religion, 
philosophy and ethics longer to get started 
but he has a stronger faith, therefore a 
firmer foothold—a less mixed-up philosophy 
(today called “open-mindedness” or “intel- 
lectual freedom”)—than his brethren in the 
secular universities. 

Mrs. Joseph Novak 
Westport, Conn. 


EDITOR: 


“Do Catholic Colleges Develop Initiative?” 
is, I fear, but another rephrasing of the in- 
dictment of the intellectual capacities of a 
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Catholic college and its graduates. Mr. and 
Mrs. Callahan have, nevertheless, made some 
pertinent points. For instance, I agree with 
the employment of source books in teaching 
ideas. Memorized facts are fine for rote edu- 
cation but hardly sufficient to excite intellec- 
tual curiosity. ... 

Mr. and Mrs. Callahan have presented two 
extremes here, comparing the modern, secu- 
lar, “liberal,” liberal arts college with an 
authoritarian, paternalistic Catholic institu- 
tion. . . . The secular college described sub- 
stitutes license and allows its students to seek 
whatever paths they may find to further 
knowledge. There is no basis of facts, truths, 
or values on which they may guide them- 
selves. While they may consult “sources” and 
have freedom to say what they please, what 
do they have as a basis to evaluate ideas, 
judge events, and know what is right and 
wrong? Obviously none. More and more peo- 
ple are coming to realize the error of this 
concept. ... 


Realistically speaking, there are few stu- 
dents who enter any college with real intel- 
lectual curiosity. . . . Even in Catholic colleges 
where motive and knowledge are available, 
initiative is only aroused in the individual by 
his own will. To say that one system develops 
initiative more than another is, I contend, 
highly debatable. 

We may have something to learn from the 
experiments, attitudes and methods of secular 
colleges, but if we are to accept all of the 
theories and practices of present-day liberal 
arts colleges, we may develop initiative but 
we will not develop a true man. 


John F. Wagner 
Glen Rock, N. J. 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 


EDITOR: 


Mr. John J. O’Connor’s laudatory remarks 
(Nov.) about the many friendly, hospitable, 
and wonderfully tolerant Protestants in and 
about our city of Asheville are greatly ap- 
preciated. We are happy that Mr. O’Connor 
enjoyed a treat of the proverbial southern 
hospitality. 

However, we are eager to inform Mr. 
O’Connor that the gracious Sisters at Sacred 
Heart Academy, Belmont, are not Benedic- 
tines but Sisters of Mercy. An alumna of 
Sacred Heart Academy, Sister Inez, a Sister 
of Mercy, is principal of the recently opened 
Asheville Catholic High School. 

Sister Mary Mysteria, S.C.N. 
Asheville Catholic High School 
Asheville, North Carolina 
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Revised edition 


THE LITURGY 
OF THE MASS 


by PIUS PARSCH 


This is the revised edition of Parsch’s 
popular work on the Mass, which the 
great pioneer of the liturgy com- 
pleted shortly before his death. The 
translation, carefully scrutinized and 
censored by scholars in various 
fields, is the work of Father H. E. 
Winstone. The warm love of the 
Mass, the simplicity of expression, 
and the enthusiasm of Father Parsch 
have lost nothing in translation. Fr. 
Clifford Howell, S.J. contributes an 
$4.95 


Introduction to this edition. 


And for the Paulist Centenary: 


FATHER HECKER 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


by JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


The centenary of the Paulist Fathers 
gives special significance to this book 
on the early days of their commun- 
ity. A story of special interest to the 
multitude of friends of the Paulists. 


$3.95 














Through your local store, or 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort and 
consolation in the Sacrament of Confession? 
Read the short chapters on Is the Moral 
Law a Superstition? My Sin Is All My 
Christ the 
Christ Grants His Power to Men, Priest 


Own, Master-Psychologist, 
and Psychiatrist, Amendment Is Painful, 
Why Confession to a Man, Unique Power 
of the Priest, Is Confession Un-democratic? 
The Seal of Confession. The Priest and 
Spiritual Advice. 


10c, $8.00 the 100 
(Single copy, postpaid, 15c) 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Lourdes’ Message and Russian Missiles 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


W: face the awful fact that the Soviets have stolen the lead in military 
power from the U. S. They have outstripped us in the development of 
intercontinental missiles and now strut before the world decked out in 
the laurels of their outer-space successes and technological triumphs. 

Khrushchev is cocksure that he will bury the democracies. Yet it is 
not Russian atomic weapons that worry us, for the U. S. is quietly confi- 
dent that it will in time overtake the Soviets in missile development. 
Khrushchev, however, gives us the shudders because he seems to stand 
up before the world as evil incarnate. He is a dedicated Communist, which 
means that he is absolutely immoral. He disdains bourgeois ethics. The 
only law for him is the Communist party program which he regards as the 
unfolding of the iron law of historical development. He looks on the 
Christian moral code as a fiction but he is convinced that anyone who 
dares violate the law of history, which means world revolution, will be 
swept into the trashbasket of history. 


I; Soviet primacy in world affairs were merely a military challenge, we 
would need only to bestir ourselves as we did in the face of Hitler’s mili- 
tary challenge in the 1940’s. For the U. S. can beat the Soviets at this 
game of making weapons. The crisis, however, is more than military. 
In his column in The Herald-Tribune (Dec. 29th) Roscoe Drummond 
said: “They are confronting us with a test of our whole social, economic, 
political and educational system in areas where some of the immediate 
advantages are on their side—and they are inviting the world to watch, to 
judge and to choose sides,” Drummond is surely correct in his estimate 
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of the extent of the crisis but it 
seems to me he does not put his 
finger on the precise source of our 
troubles. He is content to say that 
our American political, educational 
and economic institutions can meas- 
ure up to the emergency if they 
gather up all their energies for an 
all-out “push.” 

The real problem, however, is 
a religious one. For the Russian 
challenge is basically a challenge to 
our belief in God and His law. Cer- 
tainly we can make the big “push” 
and regain the lead in missile pro- 
duction. But can we do it without 
losing God in the process? That is 
the challenge. 


To beat the Russians at their own 
game, we would have to take a page 
from their book. We would have to 
direct the output of all resources to 
one end to the exclusion of every- 


thing else. If this gigantic effort 
were prolonged for a period of 
years, there is the danger that we 
would begin to idolize force and the 
nation that loves force soon forgets 
God and justice and charity. In 
January the newspapers reported 
that Dr. Douglas Kelley, chief psy- 
chiatrist at the Nuremberg trials, 
had taken potassium cyanide pills to 
end his life. They were pills that 
the psychiatrist had taken back with 
him from Germany where they had 
been found on the 
body of Nazi Goer- 
ing, who had com- 
mitted suicide by 
taking this type of poison. If we 
imitate Russia’s method of build- 
ing military power i.e., by total 
concentration on weapon production 
and neglect of religion and the hu- 
manities, we will be taking a dan- 
gerous pill and we may be poisoned 
in the process. The disintegration of 


Goering’s 


Suicide 
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religion and morality under the 
strain of a massive war effort is a 
danger not lightly to be dismissed. 

Powerful, ruthless, immoral So- 
viet Russia is a picturesque example 
of a government that has idolized 
force and thereby exiled God and 
His law of charity. The result has 
been, as we know, that within So- 
viet boundaries, men are reduced to 
the status of slaves living in sub- 
human conditions and men in 
neighboring countries cringe in fear 
of Soviet terror and atomic an- 
nihilation. 


Yes we have to remember that So- 
viet Russia is but the most extreme 
example of a secularist state. It has 
officially declared war on God but 
there are Western democracies that 
have unofficially, yet effectively ban- 
ned God from public affairs. Even 
in our own country there are forces 
agitating for complete secularism, 
for a divorce of religion from public 
life. The usual line is that the First 
Amendment forbids any help from 
government to “sectarian” institu- 
tions. Whatever the terminology 
used, the fact is that in the U. S. 
and in many Western democracies, 
religion has been driven under- 
ground to the privacy of the heart 
or the home or the church and 
banned from public places. In a 
long-drawn-out armaments race, 
would the U. S. secularists establish 
the worship of force as the official 
state religion? That is the question. 
The present crisis demands an 
unremitting effort on the part of 
religious-minded men and women 
to put God back in His rightful place 
in public affairs. Perhaps the eclipse 
of religion in the last few centuries 
can be traced in large degree to the 
failure on the part of Catholics to 
see the Church in all its majesty. 
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W: have heard so much about 
“sectarianism” that we tend to think 
of the Church as merely one of the 
sects appealing for the allegiance 
of men’s minds. What a puny con- 
cept compared to the vision of a 
universal society that we find in the 
New Testament. Christ neyer im- 
agined His Church as a private af- 
fair for a small clique of followers. 
It may sound incredible to secular 
ears but the truth is 
that Christ is the 
King of Kings, the 
only absolute sover- 
eign in the world. No nation is really 
sovereign: every nation is under the 
constraint of the law of Christ. He 
came not to found a sect but to re- 
deem the whole world. 

Christ came not as a private in- 
spiration to the devout soul but as a 
world-redeemer to establish a king- 
dom. He intended that kingdom to 
transform the whole world as we 
know it will eventually do before 
the Second Coming of Christ. But 
the secularists in the last few cen- 
turies have been hard at work sup- 
pressing the kingdom of Christ at 
every turn. The kingdom still sur- 
vives but it exists, for the most part, 
under the surface of the present 
world order. Can such a discredited 
force actually transform the world 
we know? Until it does, we can ex- 
pect the usual succession of wars. 
Until the nations unite in accepting 
the kingdom with its gospel of jus- 
tice and charity, we can look for 
nations to harden in their self-in- 
terest and to expand their efforts to 
make bigger weapons for bloodier 
slaughter. 


No Small 
Clique 


Tus month of February offers us 
a ray of hope on the horizon. This 
February we will see millions of pil- 
grims making a public profession of 
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faith in God and the supernatural. 
The same continent of Europe that 
has known so many hard-shelled 
secular politicians 

will read about the It Happened 
men and women in 1858 
whocome to Lourdes 

to celebrate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the apparitions to Berna- 
dette. An uneducated peasant, she 
revivified the faith of thousands in 
her time and gave startling evidence 
of the presence of the supernatural 
in human affairs. The millions who 
visit her shrine will bear witness 
to their faith in Bernadette’s God 
and their admiration for the virtues 
she represents. 

The problem, I repeat, is bigger 
than the Soviet Sputnik and Red 
intercontinental missiles. It is a 
religious problem that faces our 
time in the form of secularism run 
wild in Russia. Can Europe be 
saved from total secularism? Amer- 
ica? The religious forces working 
quietly under the surface of our 
civilization will make themselves 
visible at Lourdes. Would that the 
political leaders of the West would 
send out a ringing appeal for a 
return to the faith that brought a 
miracle to Lourdes and can bring 
help to a sick civilization. 


KENNAN AND RUSSIAN TREACHERY 


T nese is considerable talk about 
the possibility of top-level discus- 
sions between Soviet diplomats and 
American officials. The general re- 
action in the U. S. has been to look 
upon such meetings as futile. Ex- 
cept for the conferences that led 
to the making of the Austrian peace 
treaty, all top-level talks between 
the Soviets and Western leaders 
have proved fruitless. 

Theodore Heuss, president of West 
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Germany, made an interesting sug- 
gestion at New Year’s. He recom- 
mended that international politics 
change its style. He would have it 
change over from high-level meet- 
ings, intensively publicized, to 
quieter forms of diplomacy designed 
for genuine negotiation rather than 
for propaganda purposes. This is 
an eminently sensible piece of ad- 
vice. In the past the Soviets have 
been calling for summit-meetings 
but their intention was simply to 
use the meetings as a sounding 
board for propaganda and to exploit 
the publicity to sell their wares to 
the uncommitted countries of the 
world. 


Gaonce KENNAN sees eye to eye 
with Heuss on this matter of highly- 
publicized top-level meetings of 
foreign ministers or heads of states. 
He decries the “hectic encounters of 
senior statesmen under the spot- 
light.” He feels that Russian pleas 
for negotiations should be tested in 
the quiet and unnoticed channels of 
diplomacy. 

In this issue (p. 333), Mr. Hanlin 
tells us how the Kennan proposals 
for West Germany sound to him in 
Denmark. Our American newspa- 
pers report that Kennan’s plans 
have been getting a very favorable 
reception in Germany. It seems that 
the West Germans especially are 
tired of talk about meetings of Rus- 
sian and Western diplomats to de- 
cide the fate of Germany. They feel 
that Kennan’s proposals are com- 
mendable because they tend to re- 
move both Russia and the U. S. 
from the German picture. Briefly, 
his proposal is that the U. S. with- 
draw its forces from West Germany 
and this will bring about the with- 
drawal of Russian forces from East 
Germany as Bulganin intimated in 
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his note to the NATO parley. Then 
all of Germany will be neutralized 
militarily, leaving « federation of 
two nations equipped only with con- 
ventional weapons for border inci- 
dents. Kennan’s hope is that eventu- 
ally the U. S. will withdraw its 
armed forces from the entire conti- 
nent of Europe, the Russians will’ 
take their armies out of Eastern Eu- 
rope and at long last Europe will 
breathe easily. 


Kennan has no illusions about the 
Russians. He maintains that it is a 
vaste of time to attempt to argue 
with the Russians since they are 
not open to reason. Communism 
has brought about “a strange cor- 
ruption of the Communist mind, 
rendering it incapable of distin- 
guishing sharply between fact and 
fiction in its relation to any external 
competitive power.” He says that 
you simply cannot change a Com- 
munist’s way of thinking. “There 
is nothing that can be said to Mr. 
Khrushchev on any occasion by any 
Western figures, however illustri- 
ous, that would suddenly dispel his 
obscurity of vision.” 

Kennan would advocate quiet dis- 
cussions with the Soviets not to 
change their psychology but simply 
to make a deal. He feels that you 
could make a workable deal with 
the Russians about Germany even 
though you don’t trust them. 


) = it is not enough to say that he 
who sups with the devil needs a 
long spoon. We still wonder, after 
reading Kennan’s speeches, how he 
presumes to provide 
against Russian 
treachery. If, for in- 
stance, the American 
forces leave West Germany, what 
guarantee have we that Russia will 


Rush into 
Vacuum? 
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not immediately rush into the vacu- 
um? Kennan counters with the 
remark that it is not American 
armed forces that keep Russia from 
invading West Germany at this 
minute but rather the threat of 
atomic retaliation. He says we 
would still have the bomb in our 
hands ready to let it fly. 

As for the Russian promise to 
evacuate its troops from Eastern 
Europe, what would happen at the 
first sign of a popular uprising in 
these countries? Would not Russia 
send its forces to save the puppet 
regime as it did in the case of Hun- 
gary? 

Of one thing we can be certain. 
If we make a deal, we can expect 
Russia to break her pledge at the 
very first opportunity that suits her. 
The Soviets have not the slightest 
interest in promoting peace. Only 
recently we had a fresh proof of this 
fact. The Afro-Asian People’s Soli- 
darity Conference was held at Cairo 
in December. Representatives of 
African and Asiatic nations gath- 
ered for the purpose of promoting 
peace and mutual aid. The Soviets 
were not officially in charge but 
they did manage to stir up trouble 
by fanning the flames of anti-West 
feeling and paving the way for revo- 
lutions in Africa. 

We trust that Western Germany 
will not allow its hopes for unifica- 
tion to betray it into a misstep. Red 
Russia’s record, as the Germans well 
know, is one of almost unrelieved 
treachery. 


Miss KATHERINE CROFTON: 
AN APPRECIATION 


Ox January Ist, Miss Katherine 
Crofton retired from her post as 
manuscript editor of THE CATHOLIC 
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Wor.p. For thirty-five years she 
had worked for the magazine with 
absolute loyalty and dedication. 

Miss Crofton eame to THE CaTH- 
oLic Worzép shortly after Father 
Gillis took over as editor in 1922, 
having had the benefit of several 
years of experience in doing re- 
search for The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. For twenty-six years she 
worked with Father Gillis and he 
never tired of singing her praises. 
He often remarked to his confreres 
about her editorial discretion as well 
as her extraordinary competence in 
research. Any article published in 
her time had to undergo a rigorous 
scrutiny for grammar, style and 
factual correctness. She is a strik- 
ing example of a lay Catholic who 
has served the Church not only with 
enthusiasm but also with a high de- 
gree of professional skill. 

Miss Crofton was Father Gillis’ 
never-failing help in his last illness 
and she will now devote her leisure 
time to setting in order the vast 
amount of sermon-notes and other 
unpublished material that he left 
behind him at death. 

Since I became editor in 1948, 
Miss Crofton has been a ministering 
angel to save THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
from many a casual inadvertence or 
printed error. I shall miss her cheer- 
ful disposition and her unhesitating 
readiness to do any difficult task the 
day’s work might entail. 

Father Gillis used to say of the 
early Paulists: “There were giants 
in those days.” He and I have had 
the privilege of knowing a little 
manuscript editor who was a giant 
in mind and heart. On behalf of 
the Paulists and THE CATHOLIC 
Wokr Lp, I give Miss Crofton sincerest 
thanks for a lifetime of single- 
hearted and devoted service. 





FATHER 
HECKER 
and the 
PRESS 


by LOUIS F. McKERNAN, C.S.P. 


Donne the period spanned by Fa- 
ther Hecker’s life (1819-1888), a 
technological revolution took place 
in America. Stereotype plates and 
the cylinder press (1830) and the 
rotary press (1844) were the first 
significant changes in the art of 
printing since Gutenberg. These 
improvements, for instance, made 
possible the modern large-circula- 
tion newspaper. In 1835 James 








Gordon Bennett founded the New 
York Herald ; in 1841 Horace Greeley 


began the New York Tribune. 
Alexis de Tocqueville, after his fa- 
mous visit to America in the 1830's, 
remarked that every American 
seemed to read the newspapers. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1857 the number 
of newspapers printed in America 
doubled. No less than 400 maga- 
zines were started between 1850 


and 1857. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which ap- 
peared in 1852, had by 1857 
achieved a circulation of over half 
a million, something unprecedent- 
ed in the history of American pub- 
lishing. 

In 1832, Hecker was working as 
an office boy and mail clerk for a 
Methodist paper in New York City, 
The Christian Advocate and Jour- 
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nal. At that time this paper had 
perhaps the largest circulation of 
any newspaper in America. It was 
one of the many publishing activi- 
ties of the Methodist Church, which 
back in 1789 had started its own 
publishing house with an initial in- 
vestment of $600. This house, 
which is still in existence today, 
had by the time Hecker worked for 
The Christian Advocate and Journal 
grown into a flourishing enterprise. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, 
the books, newspapers, and tracts 
published by the Methodists went 
with their preachers and circuit 
riders to every corner of the coun- 
try. 


Hecuxs was only thirteen when he 
worked in the office of the Metho- 
dist newspaper. When he was four- 
teen, he had a job in a type foundry. 
Then, at the age of seventeen, he 
and his brother bought a small hand 
printing press which they used in 
the attic of the bakery on Rutgers 
Street in downtown New York. 

In 1841 Hecker became a good 
friend of Orestes Brownson, who, 
besides being a popular lecturer, 
was the editor of The Boston Quar- 
terly Review, famous in the history 
of American journalism for its con- 
troversial editorials on political and 
social questions. When Hecker re- 
turned from Brook Farm, disil- 
lusioned with the Utopian experi- 
ment, he wrote Brownson urging 
him to accept the editorship of a 
new journal that was starting in 
New York to support the candidacy 
of John C. Calhoun for the presi- 
dency. Brownson declined, being 
unwilling to give up a successful 
review in Boston, for one with an 
uncertain future in New York. 

Nothing daunted, Hecker wrote 
Brownson a year later, after he him- 
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self had been received into the 
Church and Brownson was taking 
instructions, asking Brownson if he 
wout'd consent to come to New York, 
this time as the founder of a Cath- 
olic magazine. Again Brownson de- 
clined. The proposed Catholic maga- 
zine had to wait for Hecker’s 
ordination, the founding of the Paul- 
ists and the end of the Civil War. 
But Hecker’s long friendship with 
Brownson continued and, as a mat- 


, ter of fact, Brownson wrote over 


seventy articles for THE CATHOLIC 
Wor pd while Father Hecker was its 
editor. 

From 1845 to 1851 Hecker was in 
Europe where he could observe the 
flourishing Catholic press of Bel- 
gium and France. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that when he re- 
turned to America as a priest, he 
was convinced that the printed word 
was playing a major role in the 
shaping of men’s minds. The book 
and the article could reach a far 
greater audience than the sermon; 
this, he felt, was _ providential. 
Hence one of his priestly ambitions 
was to utilize the press for the 
Church in the United States. 


A; a priest, Father Hecker was at 
first engaged in the arduous work of 


giving missions. It was not long, 
however, before he began to write. 
As he expressed it: “. . . my ardent 
desire to do something for the con- 
version of my fellow non-Catholic 
countrymen led me to take up my 





As Tue CatHo.ic Wor, Information, and 
countless pamphlets roll off our presses in 
this centenary year of the Paulist Fathers, 
we realize, as Father Louis F. McKernan 
points out, the wisdom and far-sightedness 
of Father Isaac Hecker who first sought to 
use the press in the service of the Church in 
the United States. Father McKernan is As- 
sistant Editor of THe CatHotic Worp. 
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pen.” In this, Father Hecker was 
not unlike Cardinal Newman and, 
as a matter of fact, after Hecker’s 
death, Newman wrote: “I have ever 
felt that there was this sort of 
unity in our lives—that we had both 
begun a work of the same kind, he 
in America and I in England.” 

Father Hecker wrote three books: 
Questions of the Soul (1855), As- 
pirations of Nature (1857), and The 
Church and the Age (1887). The 
first of these, composed in the midst 
of a life of intense activity, was 
given to the printer by George Rip- 
ley, Hecker’s friend of Brook Farm 
days, who was literary editor of the 
New York Tribune. 

The thesis of Questions of the 
Soul was that Catholicism answers 
the deepest yearnings of the human 
heart. Emerson had said that “the 
purpose of life seems to be to ac- 
quaint man with himself.” What 
Americans had attempted at Brook 
Farm and at Fruitlands, however, 
Hecker saw accomplished in the 
religious orders of the Church. Only 
in the Church could human life be 
effectively transformed, and then 
only by the reception of the sacra- 
ments and the practice of self- 
denial, chastity, and obedience: 
virtues which, he said, were con- 
spicuously missing from the natu- 
ralistic philosophy of Emerson. 

In Aspirations of Nature Hecker 
wrote that the Church satisfies the 
demands of human reason too. He 
showed that the philosophers could 
hardly be expected to agree on any 
conclusive answers to the main 
problems of human existence, nor 
could Protestantism which was 
breaking up into a multiplicity of 
sects be expected to speak with au- 
thority: the Church represented the 
authoritative teachings of Christ in 
all their integrity, and there was 
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nothing in its doctrines that was 
incompatible with the democratic 
philosophy of the American people. 

The Church and the Age dealt 
with the position of the Church in 
the contemporary world. Hecker 
discussed the problems of Church 
and State in America, the religious 
situation in France and Italy, the 
“experiment” of Protestantism, the 
significance of Transcendentalism 
and American Unitarianism—it was 
a work which showed the breadth of 
Hecker’s interests. 

Father Hecker established a new 
tradition in Catholic apologetics. 
Much of the Catholic writing in 
early nineteenth century America 
had been belligerent. Hecker sought 
to explain rather than to argue; and 
what Americans liked best of all, his 
writing showed a sincere love for 
his native land, and a deep respect 
for its citizens. 


Be 1858 Hecker founded the Paul- 
ists. Shortly thereafter the Ameri- 
can Civil War broke out, but in the 
very month the Civil War ended, 
April, 1865, Father Hecker fulfilled 


a dream of long standing: he 
founded a quality Catholic maga- 
zine: THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

In the early days of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p, Hecker commented on the 
problems facing the Church both in 
Europe and in America. Father 
Hewit and Bishop Lynch of Charles- 
ton both wrote about the work of 
the Vatican Council. Orestes Brown- 
son contributed articles on Church 
and State, and American education. 
Hecker contracted with Cardinal 
Wiseman, Bishop Hedley, and Wil- 
frid Ward for articles. The poetry 
of Aubrey de Vere appeared fre- 
quently in THE CATHOLIC Wor_Lp. 
In its pages Newman’s “Dream of 
Gerontius” appeared for the first 
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time in America. Agnes Repplier’s 
first published essay was printed in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD; its subject 
was suggested to the author by Fa- 
ther Hecker. For long years, the 
magazine was the only American 
Catholic monthly publishing quality 
material. 

The magazine, however, was not 
Father Hecker’s only interest. The 
year after he founded THE CATHOLIC 
WorLb, he launched the Catholic 
Publication Society. In the first 
year of its existence, this society 
published some twenty different 
titles. A million pamphlets were 
printed—Father Hecker envisioned 
reaching all America—and the fol- 
lowing year the Society offered a 
long line of Catholic books to the 
reading public. 


Hecues had high hopes of enlist- 
ing the support of the American 
Bishops at their meeting in Balti- 
more’ in 1866. Through them he 
hoped to obtain the financial sup- 
port of the Catholic laity through- 
out the country, by means of an 
annual collection taken up in all the 
churches in the United States, and 
through organizations set up on a 
parochial level to organize a nation- 
wide system for the distribution of 
Catholic literature. In these at- 
tempts he failed. The Bishops wel- 
comed the plan, but other affairs 
diverted their attention. The Cath- 
olic Publication Society was left to 
struggle on as best it could. This 
was one of the great disappoint- 
ments of Hecker’s life. 

As an example of the kind of 
audience the tracts of the Society 
were capable of reaching: doughty 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote to 
Charlotte Dana, the daughter of the 
founder of The North American Re- 
view; “If I knew of twenty tracts 
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which Father Hecker would con- 
sider the best worth my reading, I 
would gladly buy and read them.” 
Father Hecker himself wrote one of 
the most successful pieces. It was 
entitled: “Is It Honest?” and it 
drew some strong comments from 
both the daily press and Protestant 
pulpits. 

In 1868, a writer in The Atlantic 
Monthly observed: “This one man 
is working by and through an or- 
ganization which multiplies his 
force a hundred times and consti- 
tutes him a man of national import- 
ance.” Pope Pius IX, on December 
30, 1868, wrote a letter congratulat- 
ing Father Hecker on the “esteem” 
which THE CATHOLIC WorLp had 
acquired, even in non-Catholic cir- 
cles, and on the eagerness with 
which the general public was re- 
ceiving the tracts and books of the 
Catholic Publication Society. 

Two years later, Hecker and his 
brother George’s wife, Josephine, 
started a children’s magazine, The 
Young Catholic, which in one year 
reached the phenomenal circulation 
for those days of 50,000. 


| HECKER’s most ambitious 
project, however, was a daily news- 


paper. This was not to be a local 
diocesan paper, but a Catholic paper 
for the whole country. “The time 
has come,” he wrote, “when we 
must take our place in forming a 
right public opinion or submit to 
being directed by a wrong one, there 
is no alternative.” 

Charles Dana, whom Hecker had 
been friendly with at Brook Farm, 
had established the New York Sun 
in 1868, and by 1870 it had become 
one of the nation’s leading news- 
papers. The possibilities of the secu- 
lar press were being demonstrated 
every day. Father Hecker ap- 
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parently intended to buy the New 
York World, and he had collected 
over half the money needed to com- 
plete the transaction, when sud- 
denly in 1872 his health failed. The 
following year there was a financial 
panic. Ten years later the World 
was bought by Joseph Pulitzer. But 
Hecker’s dream of a national Cath- 
olic daily remains unrealized up to 
the present time. 


Tuene are two reasons why Father 
Hecker, in spite of failures, had an 
impact on the American thought of 
his time. First of all, he realized 
the new dimension that mass circu- 
lation could give to Catholic writing. 
No longer was the apologist writing 
for the few; he was writing for the 
educated masses: the American 
people. Hecker felt that the pro- 
jected newspaper, and the pamph- 
lets especially, could have an almost 
unlimited circulation. Secondly, he 
gave a new tone to Catholic apolo- 
getical writing in America. He did 
not write to condemn, but to ex- 
plain. He expressed a deep sym- 
pathy with American institutions, 
and showed a familiarity with 
American history and the currents 
of contemporary American thought. 
These things were important in the 
heyday of Knownothingism, and for 
a long time afterward. 

What Father Hecker would do, 
were he alive today, we can only 
conjecture. The radio, photography, 
the movie, and television have 
worked as profound a change in the 
habits of the American people as 
did the technological developments 
in the printing industry of the 
1830’s and 1840's. Certainly the pos- 
sibilities of religious television, like 
the possibilities of educational tele- 
vision, remain virtually unexplored 
territory. 
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It can be questioned, however, 
whether any visual medium can suc- 
cessfully compete with the printed 
word as a vehicle for ideas. Indeed, 
since the arrival of television, there 
seems to have been a renaissance in 
publishing of all kinds. Paperbacks 
have enjoyed a phenomenal success. 
There seems to be a steady market 
for the classics and for serious con- 
temporary novels. In many cases, 
educational television has focused 
attention on the Great Books. Maga- 
zines and newspapers have certainly 
not been replaced by news broad- 
casts or discussion programs on 
television. Television seems to have 
achieved the greatest success as a 
medium of entertainment. Com- 
munication of creative thinking and 
social commentary, thus far at least, 
has been achieved successfully only 
in the printed media: newspapers, 
magazines, and books. 


One of the problems facing the 
Catholic press today is the problem 
of how to attract the reader whose 


attention has been “dulled” by 
watching television too long. In ad- 
dition to this, the proportion of col- 
lege graduates in this country is 
growing. Any serious writer today 
needs a background of scholarship, 
and knowledge in various fields in- 
cluding history and philosophy. It 
is almost platitudinous to say that a 
liberal education is more important 
for a writer than mere journalistic 
training. Yet the difficulty with 
many colleges and universities to- 
day is that they stifle any instincts 
a student may have for creative 
writing. The emphasis, moreover, 
is on research, rather than on inter- 
pretation or original thinking. And 
among many lay Catholics who have 
skill in writing there seems to be an 
ignorance, either feigned or real, of 
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Catholic philosophy and theology, Church in America is a problem of 
which stunts the literary growth of “communication.” Father Hecker’s 
these “Catholic” writers. dream still remains, a challenge to 

American Catholics: to explain and 
Tovar, as in Father Hecker’s day, to interpret the Church to non- 
the main problem facing the Catholic America. 


Magnificat of the Press 


by LIAM BROPHY 


Benoip thy prophecy unfold and grow 


In this grave generation, Mary; bless 
The marvels of the multiplying Press 
That magnifies thy name and makes it glow 
Within our twilight, sends it like a slow 
Majestic music through our strident stress, 
And fires us with a faithful eagerness 
To struggle for the Serpent's overthrow. 


In Pentecostal tongues the Press repeats 
Thy praise, hastened through land and seas and skies 
To make thy gifts and glories manifest 
In hurried ways of men, from busy streets 
Of cities to the hills. See, in what wise 
This urgent generation calls thee bless’d! 





Where Kennan Is Wrong 


by J. J. HANLIN 


Axvou concerned about the state 
of world tension today will notice a 
remarkable number of schemes, 
projects and measures which are 
suggested for dealing with the So- 
viets. But what is proposed has, in 
most cases, nothing of an essen- 
tially new or original character. 
George Frost Kennan, however, sel- 
dom fails to come up with a fresh 
approach to problems. Still, this in 
itself, however welcome, is not 
enough. 

Late in 1957 his Reith lectures 
over the BBC facilities aroused dis- 
cussion in the European press. They 
bore evidence of original abstract 
thought and a certain eloquence but 
his ideas seem to lack that rugged 
realism and finality that the West 
is looking for. Kennan’s solutions 
are open to serious criticism both 
from a logical and realistic stand- 
point. 


Assesemn Kennan, as is natural 
for an abstract thinker, prudently 
abstains from putting forward any 
detailed scheme for a lessening of 
tension which would supersede our 
present policies toward Russia, he, 
as we shall presently see, deliber- 
ately leads up to a plan. His under- 
lying theme is that we should loosen 
our firm grip on areas of strength 
in the hope of thereby decreasing 
tension. 

But one of the fundamental prob- 
lems which has confronted our pol- 


icy makers, it seems to me, is that 
arising from the tendency of the 
Soviet leaders to deliberately in- 
crease tension in weak areas and to 
ignore positions of strength. An ex- 
ample of this is the two-pronged 
Red drive into separate areas of the 
Free World, Europe and the Mid- 
dle East. One prong in the form of 
a military and espionage scare cam- 
paign is directed toward the weak 
flank of NATO: Denmark, Norway 
and Iceland. The other prong stabs 
into Arab lands and is economic 
and military in character. 

And yet, Kennan’s strongest lec- 
ture at the time of this writing 
found Germany “the center of world 
tensions.” With due respect to Ken- 
nan’s analytic mind, it is to be ob- 
served that most of the trouble we 
face today can be attributed in no 
way to Germany unless we reason 
that because of the strength of our 
NATO center, Russia has endeav- 
ored to by-pass it. 

His argument is briefly this: Un- 
less Western Germany withdraws 
from NATO and the allied forces 
from West Germany, Russia will 
continue to hold to its present pol- 
icy in Europe. As a result of this, 
the captive peoples will “make fur- 





George Kennan advocates the neutraliza- 
tion of Germany “to ease tensions.” One 
critic recently remarked that the problem is 
how to neutralize Kennan. J. J. Hanlin writes 
from Denmark to express a strong opinion 
on Kennan’s plan. 
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ther violent efforts” to free them- 
selves or they will lapse into 
“general despair, apathy, demorali- 
zation, and the deepest sort of disil- 
lusionment.” 


Kennan gives you the impression 
that he views the Russians as great 
realists. But strangely, from a cold, 
realistic and possibly cruel view- 
point, many European thinkers 
agree that Russia is losing more 
than it is gaining by remaining in 
its present position of “strength.” 
Kennan recognizes this. “There are 
some in the Western camp... 
[who] find it agreeable that Amer- 
ica, by assuming this particular bur- 
den [of countering Soviet troops] 
and bearing it indefinitely, should 
relieve western Europe from the 
necessity of coming to grips itself 
with the German question.” That 
is, the Russians by putting up a 
strong front in Europe give Ameri- 
can troops a reason for staying. 

Kennan however believes this at- 
titude was justified shortly after the 
war. A rather illogical belief in it- 
self. For the Russians were weak 
and we did not have to counter 
them; we could have told them to 
get out of Germany and the satel- 
lites. Now, we should not let this 
attitude “harden into a permanent 
one.” For it does less than justice 
to the ability of the Europeans and 
it takes no account of the dangerous 
situation in the satellites. 

In all of this, however, we are now 
witnessing the fact that it is Rus- 
sia who is in trouble in Europe, not 
us. By simply ignoring Russia’s 
plight, Kennan places the burden 
of Russia on our shoulders and asks 
that we change our habits of 
thought to extricate Russia. Ken- 
nan, seemingly, is totally uncon- 
scious of the fact that Russia, which 
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has reinforced its military strength 
in Europe in the last ten years, 
would have been immeasurably bet- 
ter off if it had withdrawn as it did 
in Austria. 


Russi, through its mistakes in 
Germany and the satellites, has 
united Europe to a man against it. 
Furthermore, it has brought to- 
gether unbeatable combinations of 
power and resources which could 
never have been united had not the 
Soviets remained. And, finally, 
through its actions in Europe, it 
may have deprived itself forever of 
expected fruits from Asia and 
Africa. Think of the terrible posi- 
tion we would be in today if Russia 
had withdrawn in 1946 to its origi- 
nal boundaries, accepted American 
aid, and displayed no real evidence 
of aggression! 

If Russia had adopted this peace- 
ful policy, the Sputniks would now 
be of disastrous significance. We 
would find Europe disunited, 
America unprepared and large Com- 
munist parties popular throughout 
the world. By contrast the present 
status of things due to a continued 
state of cold war with Russia 
emerges clearly into view. The oc- 
cupation of large areas of Europe 
for this prolonged period has not 
fortified and consolidated Russia’s 
position. It has served to strip the 
veneer from Communism for the en- 
tire world to see! 

We seem to think we make all the 
mistakes. Future generations of his- 
torians may regard with some de- 
gree of surprise, and may even smile 
at, the manner in which Russia gave 
itself away before it could win the 
world dominance it desired. When 
you take into consideration the 
NATO Alliance, the SEATO agree- 
ment and the Baghdad Pact, you see 
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how far from its goal it really is. 
Kennan believes that we should 
“trust” the Germans. “Germany is 
in a state of great transition,” he 
says, “and one can easily find, 
within its changing scene, anything 
one seeks.” We should cut Germany 
loose from its Western ties and let 
it stand as a neutral barrier between 
Communism and the West. 

Now the first fact which it is 
necessary to keep clearly in mind in 
dealing with this notion of Kennan’s 
is that he is asking us to cut loose 
from the very ramparts of NATO 
a nation which is solidly in the 
Western community. He is asking 
the United States to give up its best 
ally on the continent, strong, inven- 
tive and avidly anti-Communist, in 
order to unify it and release it to the 
mercies of future Soviet intrigue. 


| the first place, there are not two 
Germanies in Europe today. There 
is one Germany, united in spirit, 
which is partially occupied by So- 
viet troops. Recently I visited East 
Germany and spent some time in 
Berlin. I talked to quite a few Ger- 
mans, especially young East Ger- 
mans. Not the least important part 
of the work which Russia has al- 
ready accomplished in Germany is 
to make the Eastern sector of the 
country 95 per cent anti-Communist 
and anti-Russian. I found out that 
Russia would be much nearer to 
conquering Germany if it removed 
to Moscow the troops it now has in 
East Germany. 

To consider a withdrawal of 
American troops equal in concep- 
tion to a withdrawal of Soviet forces 
is fantastic. Relations between 
American troops and Germany are 
getting better and better while Ger- 
man reaction to Russian forces goes 
in a contrary direction. I did not 
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cross a bridge in East Germany 
which was unguarded. Soviet 
troops were on the trains. The rail- 
road stations are armed camps. And 
never in the history of Central Eu- 
rope have the minds of the East 
Germans been moved with nobler or 
more generous ideas toward the 
United States. What kind of an ex- 
change would this be? I agree with 
Kennan, Germany can be trusted. 
There is a real, warm spirit of com- 
radeship that has been built up be- 
tween the United States and Ger- 
many which is the key to the whole 
situation. 

If we look at the German question 
as a whole over the last ten years, 
it will be seen that it presents easily 
recognized features. In the first 
place, there can be no doubt that, 
allowing for all disappointments 
and drawbacks, the West has won 
Germany, and Russia would be los- 
ing nothing by withdrawing. It must 
be remembered that, when the war 
was over, there were two Germanies 
and neither of them possessed po- 
litical rights. Great numbers were 
on the brink of starvation. Today, 
there is only one Germany. 


| ay while the Russians re- 
main there, Germany is not only vot- 
ing for the West, but becoming in- 
extricably joined to a united camp. 
The only hope Russia has of main- 
taining any sort of respectability 
among the satellites is to represent 
Germany as a threat to other peo- 
ples. The longer Russian troops 
stay in Germany, the more modified 
becomes the idea of Germany in the 
minds of the Poles, Czechs, Hun- 
garians and Yugoslavs. Instead of 
Germany being a “plague” epidemic 
which periodically devastates Eu- 
rope, it becomes for Eastern Euro- 
peans merely another victim of So- 
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viet aggression. I was surprised, 
even amazed, at the attitude of 
Poles toward visiting Germans dur- 
ing my last visit to Poland. They 
spoke as allies . . . rather than 
enemies. | was with Germans dur- 
ing most of stay there. 

In many respects, it seems, 
Korea’s situation was similar to that 
of Germany today. In 1950 Korea 
had two governments, each claim- 
ing to be the legitimate one for the 
entire country. Previously, in June, 
1949, we had withdrawn our troops, 
assigning some officers to help train 
the army of the Republic of Korea. 
Russia, too, had withdrawn its 
forces. Then on June 25, 1950, the 
Korean war broke out. The tanks 
of the North Korean Army rolled 
southward to the 38th parallel. 
What we did in Korea was exactly 
what Kennan would have us do 
again, remove our troops from an 
area of strength “to lessen tension.” 
This bit of lessening of tension 
brought together 5,000,000 men 
from at least 16 countries to fight 
one of the bitterest little wars the 
world has ever seen. 


Kany in 1956, Kennan said: “I 
have always felt that the release of 
Eastern Europe from the abnormal 
sort of bondage in which it has been 
held in these recent years will be 
best facilitated if the line that di- 
vides American and Russian mili- 
tary power in Central Europe is not 
too strongly accentuated and if 
there can be an increase, rather than 
a reduction, in the neutral zone that 
stands between.” 

It is not difficult to find the very 
situation which Kennan suggests; 
early in 1956 — Austria-Hungary. 
It’s true, the line dividing American 
and Russian forces was not accen- 
tuated. Neutral Austria stood be- 
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tween the two powers. This bit of 
lessening of tension resulted in one 
of the shortest and bloodiest revo- 
lutions which the world has seen. 

In this same address Kennan 
said: “No one is more pleased and 
encouraged than I am about the 
changes that have recently occurred 
in Russia. They have unquestion- 
ably helped to reduce world tension. 
They represent the beginning of 
that mellowing process which over- 
takes sooner or later all militant 
movements and which has been the 
source of hope for many of us who 
refused, in the darker moments, to 
take a despairing view of the Soviet 
Union.” 


Ler us look at this “mellowing” of 
the Soviet Union and this reduction 
of world tension. Since then, Rus- 
sia has opened a scare campaign in 
Scandinavia, killed and deported 
thousands of Hungarians, turned 
“neutral” Syria into a semi-satel- 
lite, established a good foothold 
along the European-Asian trade 
route, backed innumerable terror- 
istic campaigns and now is threat- 
ening to devastate American cities 
with ICBMs. In whatever direction 
we look, we find evidence of the 
same conquering tendency on the 
part of this new and “mellowed” So- 
viet Union. How then, it may be 
asked, can we possibly trust the 
judgment of Kennan when he asks 
us to cut loose from our greatest 
area of strength, Western Germany? 

It would appear that we must re- 
gard as unreliable many of his es- 
timates and the derivative opinions 
formed among intellectuals in the 
United States. As to Kennan’s fear 
that the peoples of the satellites 
might fall into general despair and 
apathy, I cannot agree. The satel- 
lites today, at least, while under the 
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outward appearances of rigidity, 
are undergoing profound modifica- 
tions. They are in a continuous 
state of disaffection and defection 
from Russia while their leaders, 
loyal to Moscow, try to give the ap- 
pearance that they are in the driv- 
er’s seat. 


Be the day comes that the satellites 
are forced to make a permanent ad- 
justment to Soviet rule, Russia will 
have lost more than it gained. For 
if Russia were to firmly consolidate 
its position in Central Europe, 
which seems highly unlikely, the 
NATO, SEATO and Baghdad Pact 
communities would likewise con- 
solidate. This would divide the 


world into two centralized systems 
with the greater resources resting 
with the West. Already, in Western 
Europe, one senses a strong ten- 


dency in this direction. 

But, like all movements of this 
kind, the consolidation of the West 
is taking place slowly and if Rus- 
sia wishes to prevent it, which it 
certainly must, then it will have to 
change its manner of conduct. Eu- 
rope today, for the first time, is wide 
awake to the seriousness of the So- 
viet threat. The latent powers 
awakening here are of great energy 
and resolution with a single-minded 
devotion to the preservation of 
Western civilization. 

It seems more than likely then 
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that if the fears of Kennan ever 
come to be fully realized, we must 
remember that the West in ten 
years has undergone a peaceful, uni- 
fying revolution. Despite the com- 
plexity of the problems encountered 
in the West, we seem to have passed 
through a systematic development 
toward a better world. The defi- 
ciency in Kennan’s reasoning then 
is that he fails to realize the essen- 
tial differences between the West 
today and the West he knew when 
he was ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. 


Kennax, to the writer, seems to 
have failed the West. He has an 
original mind and his opinions will 
undoubtedly receive much support 
and sympathy in the United States 
among intellectuals. But in Europe 
in its present mood? When we study 
his words we appear to be studying 
the part of a failure—a man who 
sacrifices real property:to a deadly 
conspiracy for unknown properties, 
a man who holds all the honors and 
loses all the tricks. Somehow, he, 
himself, has never mellowed as the 
Russians have “mellowed.” 

With every year one approaches 
him anew with hope. But he does 
not change. To try to make him into 
anything different politically would 
be, I suppose, as absurd as coloring 
carnations to the tint of Brussels 
sprouts. 





I Search for Bernadette at Lourdes 


by MARGARET TROUNCER 


As so many of my friends have 
asked me how I collect material for 
my history books, and I myself find 
it as exciting as looking for Easter 
eggs in long grass, I will give a short 
account of how I spent the month 
of February last year in Lourdes. 

As we all know, 1958 is the cen- 
tenary of the Apparitions of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary to a simple 
shepherdess, St. Bernadette Sou- 
birous. All the world will be crowd- 
ing into Lourdes and there are ru- 
mors that even the Pope himself 
may be there. Workmen are build- 
ing a new underground church dedi- 
cated to Pius X which will hold 
20,000 pilgrims. They were hindered 
at first by the waters of the Gave 
flooding in, but now, with the en- 
gineers at work day and night, we 
are assured that the work will be 
finished in time. 


W: who have read The Song of 
Bernadette and have seen the film, 
will easily recall the main outline 
of this thrilling story: how on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1858, the little fourteen- 
year-old child who had gone to 
gather firewood by the grotto of 
Massabielle, suddenly saw a young 
and very beautiful lady in a niche 
in the grotto; how Bernadette re- 
turned, great crowds following her, 
there being eighteen apparitions in 
all; how the Virgin Mary, for it was 
she, ordered Bernadette to scratch 
the earth and thereby uncover the 


spring which has brought healing 
to thousands; how after long in- 
vestigation the Bishop gave his ap- 
proval; and how the child then went 
to Nevers where she became a nun 
in the Order of the Sisters of Char- 
ity, dying there of consumption at 
the age of thirty-five, having led a 
life of heroic though hidden virtue. 
But even before her death people 
sick in mind and body had been 
crowding to Lourdes, and from be- 
ing an obscure and tiny hamlet it 
became a large town crowded with 
hotels and shops. 


I HAD always dreaded the idea of 
seeing Lourdes. My aesthetic friends 
had assured me that the ugliness 
was beyond belief, and that I would 
be shocked by the new church built 
on the rock above the grotto, the 
shops full of objects of piety, and 
occasionally by the behavior of the 
crowds. Although I deplored ugli- 
ness with all my heart, I felt that 
the place had a secret, and that I 
had to go. However, I was glad to 
be going in mid-Winter when 
Lourdes was all but empty. As the 





This month Lourdes and the world cele- 
brate the centenary of the apparations to 
Bernadette. Margaret Trouncer, M.A., tells 
how she did research on the Saint last year 
for her forthcoming book on St. Bernadette 
(Sheed & Ward). Novelist and biographer 
(especially of French saints), Mrs. Trouncer 
was educated at Paris and Oxford and is a 
convert from the Greek Orthodox Church. 
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great Spanish mystic, St. John of 
the Cross said, one should avoid 
crowds of pilgrims in order to avoid 
distractions. 

I went armed with several kind 
letters of introduction from highly- 
placed ecclesiastics in England. | 
traveled through the night, and a 
few minutes before I got to Lourdes 
in the darkness of early mourning, 
the railway attendant came to me 
and said, “If you look out of the 
window soon, you will see the grotto 
by candlelight.” And indeed I did. 
My first glimpse of that mysterious 
grotto was marvelous. It is never 
without its groups of pilgrims, pray- 
ing day and night, even in Winter. 
The myriads of lights flickering in 
the dawn were symbols of all the 
ardent prayers that had soared to 
heaven these last hundred years at 
Lourdes. 


My hotel overlooked the river in a 
quiet spot and, by craning my head 
out of the window, I could see the 
rock overhanging the grotto. I had 
a wonderful view of the sun- 
crowned Pyrenees, and the sunrises 
and sunsets were miraculous. The 
first thing I did was to go to the 
grotto. Yes, there is no denying it 
is a holy place. Although the white 
marble statue by the Lyons sculptor 
Fabisch is not one’s ideal image of 
the Virgin Mary, it has a certain 
beauty of its own. And there were 
people praying; men and women of 
every nationality and all classes of 
society. In a little push-chair was 
a chronic invalid, a Jew converted 
to Christianity; paralyzed since 
birth, he was tended by a devoted 
friend. He was twisted and gnarled 
like a medieval gargoyle but he was 
the very embodiment of prayer. I 
made friends with him eventually 
and when I saw him smile I saw 
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how love and suffering could trans- 
form the face of a Christian. The 
grotto has its eccentrics as well, like 
that great big hermit from Pro- 
vence, dressed in filthy rags, who at- 
tended all the services and proces- 
sions. 

Snowdrops were growing near 
the niche of the Apparitions, and 
somebody had placed an offering of 
a bouquet of pink camellias before 
the shrine. I prayed for all my sick 
friends. (When I returned to Eng- 
land, I found out that on the very 
day I had prayed for her, a friend 
who was threatened with a cataract 
had all of a sudden greatly im- 
proved.) 

I next went to call on the Bishop, 
Monseigneur Théas, who received 
me with great kindness, and who 
thanked me for having come to 
Lourdes to write a book on the 
Saint. He gave me introductions to 
various priests in Lourdes. When I 
expressed my fear that I might of- 
fend the Sisters of Nevers by telling 
the truth about the terrible novice 
mistress who made St. Bernadette 
so unhappy, he said most emphat- 
ically, “You must speak the truth 
at any cost. You must speak the 
truth rather than try to please the 
Sisters.” 

After this I went to call on the 
Rector of the House of Chaplains. 
Alas, here I met my first disap- 
pointment. Oh no, I could not have 
access to the library, the librarian 
was away in Germany. Instead 
couldn’t I read some of the books 
that had been written about Berna- 
dette? I replied that I must consult 
original documents, but to no avail. 


I poNn’T think the Rector very much 
cared for bluestockings, and I left 
the place feeling very down. What 


an awful blow! I had come all the 
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way to Lourdes for nothing. What 
would I do? I went to pray at the 
grotto, trying to feel calm. Lo and 
behold, when I returned to my 
hotel, there was a note from the 
Rector. He said that I had been 
on his mind the whole afternoon, 
and now if I were to call on him 
again perhaps he would see what 
could be done. 

I lost no time in returning to the 
Chaplain’s House to find that after 
all the library would be made avail- 
able to me. Apparently a delightful 
French priest called Father Cassag- 
nard, who had seen me emerging 
almost in tears, had rushed after 
the Rector and told him that I was 
a well-known writer and that facili- 
lies for research should be granted 
me at Lourdes. He himself had been 
to Scotland to learn English, in or- 
der to hear confessions in English 
at Lourdes, and he said that he had 
been surprised that there had been 
no really great book on the Saint. 

Every day I was put in the guest 
room, quite chilly, and at night 
poorly lighted, but with almost all 
the books I had asked for—though 
I must confess that I should like to 
go again when the librarian is 
there. The priests were most kind; 
they called two or three times dur- 
ing the day to find out how I was 
surviving, and the Rector used to 
come in to look heavenward and ex- 
claim, *‘My goodness, you know 
how to work!” And indeed I did 
work, all morning, all afternoon till 
early evening, and after a meal at 
the hotel I used to work in the 
hotel until quite late at night. I was 
lost without a dictaphone and with- 
out my secretaries, but I took notes 
in handwriting as rapidly as I could. 


I HAD an introduction to a Pére 
Caillabére, who lived at a convent 
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close by. He was a specialist in the 
Lourdes dialect. I asked him to find 
me some old folk songs of the time. 
He had been a shepherd in his youth 
and he told me about the delightful 
habits of lambs and sheep, and 
about the flowers and the trees of 
the district. He was remarkable in 
that, though possessing only half a 
lung and having to be very careful 
of his health, he was an artist and 
intellectual. He actually gave up an 
important football match in order 
to be at my disposal. 

One beautiful afternoon, when it 
was so warm that I had to take off 
my greatcoat, I decided to walk to 
Bartrés, the hamlet where St. Berna- 
dette had tended her sheep. It was 
uphill all the way, and I took about 
an hour. As is my custom I carried 
a notebook in which to jot down 
notes on the trees, birds, animals, 
cloud effects and view; which I saw. 
There is always an indefinable at- 
mosphere of well-being in places 
where the Saints have lived, a light- 
ness in the air. When at last I 
reached Bartrés, I said to myself, 
“Oh, how good it is to be here.” 
Everything was completely un- 
spoiled; no modern houses, and the 
tantalizing odors of the farm. 

I returned again next afternoon 
and called on M. l’Abbé Quidarré, 
the parish priest. His housekeeper, 
a very old woman with a charming 
wrinkled face, told me that her 
mother had known the Saint during 
the period of the Apparitions. I 
asked her if she knew any shepherd 
songs in the patois of the time, and 
she sang me a charming little ditty 
about the little lamb covered with 
black spots. When I showed it to 
M. l’Abbé Caillabére, he said I had 
found a treasure, and asked my per- 
mission to include it in his own col- 
lection. 
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By questioning the housekeeper 
most deftly, I managed to extract 
from her all kinds of hitherto un- 
published anecdotes about the Saint. 
She also told me which of the photos 
most resembled her. Then she had 
a great quarrel with the parish 
priest about the pronunciation of a 
certain word, and I had to inter- 
vene! 


I HAD immensely appreciated a 
book called Le Sens de Lourdes, by 
M. l’Abbé Laurentin, a_ brilliant 
priest who had been a prisoner of 
war in a German camp, who knew 
Hebrew and Greek and was a spe- 
cialist in Marian theology. I had 
imagined from the wisdom evi- 
denced in his book that he would be 
an elderly man. When he was intro- 
duced to me, I was amazed to see he 
was really quite young. I admire 
his methods of work. He never takes 
any secondhand information, but 
goes straight to the source and al- 
ways tries to interview firsthand 
witnesses. He had made himself ill 
with overwork in just the way I had, 
and Pére Cassagnard who intro- 
duced us laughed and said, “Ah-ha! 
You are both ill. The Evil One is 
angry with you for wanting to write 
on Lourdes.” He gave me permission 
to quote from his book and said he 
was very flattered. 

Later I made up my mind to go 
to the Moulin d’Escoubés, for that 
was the last mill owned by Berna- 
dette’s father before his financial 
ruin. It was several miles out of 
Lourdes and there was no bus or 
train. No car would stop to give me 
a lift and I tried to walk, but after 
awhile I sat down by the roadside, 
exhausted. I prayed, “Oh, Lord, if 
you really mean me to write this 
book, please would you send a car 
to take me to Escoubés.” Lo and 
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behold, instantly a car stopped and 
took me there! 

I was glad I had gone, because | 
was able to see how a mill worked. 
At the end of her life, when St. 
Bernadette was suffering terribly 
from asthma, tuberculosis and de- 
cay of the bone, she had cried out 
in her agony, “I am like a grain of 
wheat, crushed under a mill wheel.” 
Indeed she was a miller’s child, 
ground like St. Ignatius the Martyr 
until she became the pure white 
flour, a sacrificial victim who had 
offered her life for sinners. I was 
struck by the dampness of the mill, 
with the waters underneath and all 
around, the poverty, almost the 
squalor, and yet the beauty of na- 
ture: the green hellebores in 
ditches, and willow-warblers flitting 
among the alders and pussy willows. 
And in the parish church nearby, 
just as in the parish church at 
Bartrés, there were wonderful gilded 
sculptures of St. John the Baptist 
baptizing Christ in the Jordan. Al- 
ways the idea in the child’s mind of 
water. 

I was received with great kindness 
by the old woman living in the mill. 
She gave me coffee and some of the 
bread she had made, and called me 
all the time “Ma chére dame, ma 
chére dame.” 1 got a lift back to 
Lourdes while the sun was setting 
in glory. 


Neeourss to say I spent several 
hours in the cachot, the one room 
in which all six members of the Sou- 
birous family had lived at the time 
of the Apparitions. Only by being 
alone in a room can one really get 
to know it, and it is most important 
to stay as long as possible in rooms 
that the Saints have occupied. At 
the end of my life when I have time, 
I want to write a book on the rooms 
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of the Saints I have seen all over 
Christendom. This one had been 
deemed unfit for prisoners, and yet 
it housed six human beings. 

The keeper of it looked upon me 
at first with some suspicion and 
would not allow me to peep into the 
back yard! I wanted very much to 
see that yard, which had covered a 
cesspool and on which had been a 
manure heap during the Saint’s 
time; undoubtedly it had contrib- 
uted greatly to her ill-health. After 
awhile the keeper of the room and I 
became friends, and she allowed me 
to see everything I wanted. 

It was extraordinary to think of 
the Soubirous family living in a 
state of semi-starvation, refusing 
all offers of food and money from 
the many pilgrims who haunted the 
place during and after the Appari- 
tions. What heroic virtue! 


‘Tus day after, I went to the Hos- 


pice, or ’Hépital Bernadette, where 
the Saint had been taught to read 
and write. I had written to the Su- 
perior asking for permission to look 
at the Saint’s copy of her Catechism, 
which was in the museum case. Per- 
mission was very kindly granted 
me, and indeed I was much re- 
warded by seeing which pages had 
been well thumbed and which heav- 
ily marked, or scribbled in ‘even 
slightly. I wrote notes on all my 
findings. And then to my amaze- 
ment the Superior told me she was 
reading my book The Nun in French 
in the Refectory. “Oh, how hard 
you have been on those nuns,” she 
said, “Oh, how very hard.” I tried 
to soothe her by reminding her that 
it had all taken place in the seven- 
teenth century when some of the 
nuns actually had no vocation. 
After that, I went to the market, 
as French markets always fascinate 
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me. It was so good to see the dif- 
ferent types of faces from the Pyre- 
nees, men wearing black bérets just 
as in the Saint’s time, the women’s 
faces heavily marked by hard work, 
brown and rugged. I never can bear 
to see all the live animals which one 
might become attached to on the 
way home, and later be expected to 
eat. I then went into the castle of 
Lourdes which had been the citadel 
of the Saracens under Charlemagne, 
for I wanted to see the bird collec- 
tions of the district, and pictures in- 
dicative of the folklore of the peo- 
ple. The view from the castle was 
magnificent. 


Arve awhile I had to tear myself 
away from all my new friends and 
go on to Nevers. The journey took 
thirteen hours and was very tedious. 
I traveled with three young soldiers 
on leave, who at first appeared most 
uncouth and rough, but when I told 
them I was going to Nevers, from 
little lions they became like lambs, 
telling me what a wonderful place 
it was, how they loved the nuns of 
Nevers, how their uncle or their fa- 
ther had been connected with the 
Convent, and how the Bishop of 
Nevers was such a humble man that 
he would never let anybody kiss 
his episcopal ring, and how he al- 
ways gave the schoolchildren a holi- 
day when he visited the school. It 
was delightful to hear these unpro- 
voked testimonials. 

When I reached the Convent of 
St. Gildard, the Keeper of the Ar- 
chives was just going to Paris, but 
she opened the Archives most gra- 
ciously to me. The Superior, who had 
spoken at the Process of Beatifica- 
tion and who had gone to Rome for 
the Canonization of the Saint, of- 
fered me the use of a well-warmed 
and very comfortable guest parlor 
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to work in. I was given access to 
everything I asked for, including the 
Carnet Intime and the Summar- 
ium of the Process of Beatification. 
This last is a collection of the testi- 
monies of hundreds of sworn wit- 
nesses and invaluable. 


Occastonatty I would slip across 
to the little chapel and gaze at the 
Saint in her shrine. There she lay, 
completely incorrupt and most 
beautiful. If the chapel was empty, 
the nun who guarded the shrine 
would allow me to come closer, and 
I could see the Saint’s profile from 
the other side. How beautiful she 
was, so refined, so _ etherealized 
though, as her novice mistress had 
scoffed, “she was only a little peas- 
ant.” And those eyelids that cov- 
ered the eyes which had seen Our 
Lady, what a lot one learned from 
simply looking at them! And that 
little hand which had scratched the 
earth and discovered the spring of 
healing! And that kindly yet de- 
termined little mouth, that long, re- 
fined French nose, that aura of 
peace about her, and her tiny sta- 
ture! 

It was a great joy to see her. It 
reminded me of the day many years 
ago when I had first seen a photo- 
graph of her as she lay on her bed 
after death, and had found it diffi- 
cult not to weep for joy at her 
beauty. The nuns were most kind 
and hospitable. A nun may open 
her heart to you, but there are very 
few nuns who open both their hearts 
and their archives, and these nuns 
did both. Also they showed me the 
little infirmary in which Bernadette 
died, in an armchair close to the 
chimney-piece. And on the place 
where her bed had been, and where 
she had suffered such anguish, an 
altar had been erected in the form 
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of two pink onyx mill wheels: “I 
am like a grain of wheat, crushed 
under a mill wheel.” 


Tuex there was a little museum 
containing several of her belong- 
ings. The Carnet Intime was a 
little notebook which she had made. 
And I saw the beautiful alb she had 
stitched. Indeed she had fairy fin- 
gers. I was shown the cloisters and 
the novice mistress’s room and the 
novices’ room and garden, and the 
statue of Our Lady of the Waters 
which had consoled her so greatly, 
in a far corner of the garden. 

And every day when I came to 
work or when I left, the Lay Sisters 
used to have a little talk with me 
and I was impressed by the charity, 
the kindliness, and the happiness 
of those nuns. 

Last of all, I met a very old and 
saintly priest called M. le Chanoine 
Guynot, who had written Souvenirs 
Inédits of the Saint. He had gone 
up and down the land of France in- 
terviewing the last old nuns who 
had known Bernadette, and asking 
them to rack their memories for 
anecdotes. He was small, like the 
Saint he loved, and how he loved 
her, just as my old friend M. l’Abbé 
Decréau used to love St. Margaret 
Mary. “Ah,” he used to say to me, 
“What good company the Saints 
are, is that not so, Madame?” He 
said he would be very flattered if 
I used some quotations from his 
book; he presented me with one of 
the last copies of it, and came to 
see me often to encourage me in my 
work. 

I left Nevers having made very 
many good friends. I had meant to 
rest for a fortnight at Versailles on 
my way home but I was so keen to 
continue with my work that I re- 
turned to England at once. 








FOR SALE 


by JOHN C. HANLEY 





Sus waited until the children had 
gone to bed to tell him. Then Helen 
Murray said to her husband, “The 
Hunter house was sold today, Bob. 
A family named Roy bought it.” 

It was the tone she used that 
made him look up from his paper. 
The Hunter house, the house next 
door, had been on the market four 
months. Bob Murray raised his 
eyebrows. “Roy? A family named 
Roy, you say?” 

“That’s right. A family named 
Roy. A colored family.” 
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Bob put down his paper and 
reached into his pocket for ciga- 
rettes. “They’re colored — the 
Roys?” 

“That’s right.” 
in a waiting voice. 

Bob lit a cigarette. 

“What are we going to do, Bob?” 
his wife said. 


His wife spoke 


I. was a question he’d have to an- 
swer in the light of a lot of state- 
ments he’d made. 

He had often proclaimed: “I see 
this whole business of segregation 
versus desegregation as a moral 
problem. And I happen to think it’s 
immoral to regard any race as 
superior to any other. We’re all 
children of God, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

He’d also said he thought com- 
munities would make a lot more 
progress in the treatment of social 
problems if everyone in the com- 
munity could start with the propo- 
sition that everybody in every race 
is first of all a human being. 

When he made these statements, 
and others like them, he had to ad- 
mit he owed part of his enlighten- 
ment to fellows like Eddie Weaver 
and George Freed who more or less 
dominated the discussion group he 
belonged to. But if he thought of 
them as more enlightened he 
thought of himself as equally con- 
vinced and just as sincere as Eddie 
and George. 

And now his wife was asking, 
“What are we going to do, Bob?” 

And he did not know what to say. 

“Are we going to sell, Bob?” 
Helen asked. 

He considered a long time before 
answering. Finally he said, “It’s a 
question of economics more than 
anything else.” 

He waited for Helen to say some- 
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thing to that. She said nothing. 
He began to speak again, feeling 
his way carefully. “It’s a cinch that 
most of the neighbors will sell. 
And more and more colored people 
will move in. That'll send property 
values down. As a dollars-and-cents 
proposition, then, if a fellow felt he 
had a moral right to get back the 
equity he’d put into his house, he’d 
be justified in selling at a time 
when he felt he had some chance 
of getting that equity back.” 

“Then you think we should sell?” 

“I don’t see how any compromise 
of principle is involved. Staying on 
would be a matter of losing money 
we can’t afford to lose. If we can’t 
change the world, at least we can 
stop it from making us paupers.” 
He looked anxiously at his wife. 
“That the way you see it, Helen?” 

“All I want to see is what you 
think we should do.” Helen got up 
from her chair. “I think you should 
see a real-estate man in the morn- 
ing. If we’re going to have a sign in 
the yard, I’d like it up before the 
family moves in.” 


Tu real-estate man, the next 
morning, said that by moving fast 
and working with luck, they might 
get twenty-one-five for the house, 
seeing that it had a finished-off 


basement and a garage. He also 
said he could show Bob and his 
wife a nifty rambler in the suburbs 
—six rooms, full basement with 
roughed-in basement bath — for 
twenty-three-five. 





It is no simple economic problem that 
faces Bob and in his heart he knows it. 
John C. Hanley, A.B., solves the basic diffi- 
culty and after that Bob knows peace of con- 
science. Mr. Hanley, a resident of Arlington, 
Va., is a personnel officer in the Department 
of Defense at the Pentagon, Washington. He 
is a contributor to many current periodicals. 
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Bob told him he thought he 
wasn’t interested just then in the 
house in the suburbs; he and his 
wife could move in temporarily 
with his father and mother, so 
there was no need of haste in find- 
ing another house. 


H. had lunch with Eddie Weaver 
at noon. Eddie said he saw no 
justification, economic or otherwise, 
for selling the house. “How can 
you lose money if you don’t sell?” 
Eddie asked him. 

The trouble with Eddie was that 
he didn’t see the practical problems 
involved. 

Three days later the Roys moved 
into the house next door. 

At the table that night the two 
children, Edith and Bobbie, were 
full of talk about the new neigh- 
bors. 

“They have two little boys,” said 
Edith, reporting with the care of a 
five-year-old. 

“Only one of ’em’s little,” Bobbie 
said. “The other one’s as tall as 
me.” 

It was Bobbie who slid out of his 
chair before he’d finished dessert. 
“I’ve got to go outside,” he said, 
and ran from the room. 

Bob looked out the dining-room 
window to see where he would go. 
Out on the lawn was a small col- 
ored boy. Bob pushed back his 
chair and ran into the kitchen. He 
yelled at Bobbie through the screen 
door. 

“Get in here! Get in here! Do you 
hear me?” 

Bobbie looked back at him star- 
tled, and suddenly frightened. The 
little colored boy ran from the yard 
and scrambled over the hedge. 

In a more moderate voice, but 
still talking loud enough to be heard 
next door, Bob told his son to come 
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in and finish his dinner. White- 
faced, Bobbie came back into the 
house. 

The scraping of their chairs 
sounded harsh in the dining room 
when father and son seated them- 
selves again at the table. Edith and 
her mother sat in stiffened attitudes, 
Edith staring at her father, Helen 
studying her plate. 

“I’ve told you any number of 
times,” Bob said, “that I don’t want 
you to leave the table until you’re 
finished with your meal and you're 
excused.” 

Bobbie nodded his head vigor- 
ously in scared understanding. 

“Finish your dinner now, son,” 
his mother said. 

They all busied themselves with 
their plates in silence. 

From the house next door came 
a sudden wail—the sound of a small 
boy crying. A man’s voice, vibrant 
with anger, punctuated the rise and 
fall of the boy’s wail. 

Helen Murray pushed back from 
the table. “Excuse me,” she said. 


Ix the living room three hours later 
Bob tried to explain the episode to 
Helen. 

“I know how it sounded. It 
sounded as though I were calling 
Bobbie in because I didn’t want him 
to play with the boy. That wasn’t 
the reason, and I tried to make it 
clear I was calling him in to finish 
his dinner. Look, Helen,” he said 
anxiously, “you don’t think I’m be- 
ing hypocritical about all this, do 
you?” 

Helen’s answering smile was fleet- 
ing and sad, but there was reassur- 
ance in her voice. “I don’t think 
you’re being hypocritical. I can’t 
help feeling upset, though, and I 
think you’re edgy because you feel 
the same way. Ever since we de- 
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cided to sell the house we seem to 
have done all the wrong things.” 

“It’s not that we’re doing the 
wrong things, Helen.” Bob’s voice 
softened and his frown melted un- 
der his wife’s smile. “It’s just that 
we're having a lot of wrong con- 
structions placed on the things we 
do.” 


H: had lunch with Eddie Weaver 
the next day. They talked about 
what Bob called the conflict between 
a decent conviction and the con- 
struction the world placed upon 
that conviction. 

“I don’t see any conflict,” Eddie 
said, “I think the world is putting 
the right construction on your mo- 
tives.” 

“You mean the world realizes my 
sole reason for selling the house is 
economics?” 

“The world realizes that you 
want to sell your house because a 
colored family moved next door. 
And that’s a fact.” Eddie slapped 
the table with conviction. “Eco- 
nomic reasons, social reasons — 
whatever reasons you’ve got—would 
disappear the minute the Roys 
moved out of there and a white fam- 
ily moved in.” 

They were talking stiffly to each 
other before they finished lunch, 
and when they parted Bob wasn’t 
sure they weren’t parting for good. 

In all their talks about the Roys 
Eddie had followed a lofty line of 
disapproval of Bob’s stand. He’d 
preached a sterner code, Bob sus- 
pected, than he’d have had the cour- 
age to practice. When, over their 
coffee, Bob had said, “maybe you’d 
like to buy my house,” Eddie had 
had the nerve to say, “I’ve been 
thinking about it.” 

Whether it was the anger Eddie 
had stirred in him or not, the en- 
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counter at lunch spoiled his after- 
noon. By the time he was ready to 
leave the office he had the feeling 
that more than his afternoon had 
been spoiled. He carried the feeling 
into the house with him that night. 

Helen was in the kitchen when 
he got home. She was rolling up a 
length of gauze. There was a bottle 
of iodine on the sink beside her. 

“Someone get cut?” Bob looked 
from the iodine to his wife in alarm. 

“The little boy next door.” Helen 
stuffed the gauze into a box. “He 
was playing with a knife. I was 
here in the kitchen when I heard 
him cry. The older boy was with 
him, but of course he didn’t know 
what to do. They told me their 
mother had gone out for groceries. 
So I brought the little fellow in and 
fixed him up.” 

“Bad cut?” 

“A little deeper and it would 
have been serious.” 

“The mother come back yet?” 

“A little while ago. She came in 
with her husband. They drove up 
just before you got here. His name 
is Arthur.” 

“Whose name is Arthur?” 

“The little boy’s. His name is 
Arthur Roy. His brother’s name is 
Joseph.” 

“He must have talked a lot.” 

“Oh, he did nothing but howl at 
first. But after I’d doctored his 
thumb and had him sit down for a 
glass of milk, he stopped sniffling 
and began to talk about himself.” 

“I see.” Bob nodded. He looked 
toward the dining room. “I'd better 
wash up.” 


H: wanted to tell Helen about his 


conversation with Eddie Weaver, 
but he couldn’t bring himself to 
start. He wasn’t sure what he 
wanted to say about that conversa- 
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tion, So, during dinner, he listened 
while the children and their mother 
talked. 

After dinner, when the children 
asked if they could play in the yard, 
he said, “Sure,” absent-mindedly. 
They dashed victoriously for the 
door, and he went into the kitchen 
with Helen. 

He was helping her stack dishes 
when he heard the knock on the 
kitchen door. Through the screen 
door he saw a colored man standing 
on the porch. He jumped over to 
the door and opened it. “Come in,” 
he said. 

The man was about Bob’s age. 
Like Bob he was a trifle above 
medium height and a little on the 
lean side. His skin was coffee-col- 


ored. As he came into the kitchen 
he had his lips pulled tight against 
his teeth; there was no expression 
in his eyes. 


“My name’s Roy.” His flat stare 
traveled from Bob to Helen. “You 
doctored my boy’s thumb this after- 
noon. I came to thank you.” 

“Why, it was nothing, Mr. Roy,” 
Helen said. “I just thought it would 
be better to put some iodine on the 
cut and bandage it. I think it’s better 
to treat something like that right 
away.” 

“Won’t you sit down, Mr. Roy?” 
Bob nearly shouted in his headlong 
effort to get in a welcoming word. 
At the same time he became aware 
that there was nowhere to sit in the 
kitchen except on the stool that 
Helen had drawn up to the sink. 
“In the dining room here,” he con- 
tinued wildly. “Won’t you sit down 
and have a cup of coffee or some- 
thing?” 

“I came over to thank you for 
what you did for my boy,” Mr. Roy 
said in the same toneless voice. “I 
just wanted to say thank you.” He 
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turned and walked toward the door. 

“Well, it was really nothing, Mr. 
Roy,” Helen said desperately, mov- 
ing forward in a trance-like effort 
to head him off. 

“Thank you for your trouble,” 
Mr. Roy said. He went out the door 
as he spoke. Outside, on the porch, 
he did not turn around. In another 
second he was out of sight. 

Helen and Bob stared at each 
other. 

“We've been snubbed, Bob,” 
Helen said after a long silence. 

Bob nodded slowly. “Right be- 
tween the eyes. And by his lights 
we had it coming to us.” 

There was another silence. Then 
Helen said, “How does it make you 
feel, Bob?” 

Bob knew how it made him feel. 
He told Helen. “Cheap.” 

He walked into the dining room 
and sat down. Out in the kitchen 
Helen turned the light up under the 
coffee the way she always did when 
they sat down to face a crisis. 

“You know,” he said when Helen 
sat down at the table across from 
him, “I had lunch with Eddie 
Weaver today.” 

He sketched the conversation at 
the lunch table quickly. “And I 
was sore all afternoon. I kept tell- 
ing myself Eddie was putting me in 
a false light just for the pleasure 
of watching me squirm. Trouble 
was I couldn’t make myself believe 
it. Mind you, I still didn’t think 
there was anything sinful about my 
motives in wanting to sell the house. 
What kept bothering me was 
whether the motives were good 
enough to justify all the other 
things I was having to do. I couldn’t 
get the problem off my mind even 
by trying to stay angry with Eddie 
for putting it there. Then, when 
this man came in tonight, I had 
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some crazy notion about letting him 
see I could be perfectly decent to 
him and still have a decent reason 
for wanting to sell the house, and” 
—Bob threw up his hands in a 
helpless gesture. 

“You know what I’ve been think- 
ing ever since they moved in, Bob?” 
Helen trailed the question after her 
as she went out to the kitchen for 
the coffee. “I keep thinking to my- 
self—these are your neighbors.” 

Bob held up his cup. “ ‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ certainly takes 
in the Roys if it takes in anyone, 
doesn’t it? I thought of that the day 
they moved in.” 


,—_— was a sudden noise at the 
They both got out 


kitchen door. 
of their chairs. 

“The Murrays live here?” 

At the sound of the familiar voice 
they relaxed. 

“We're in here, Eddie,” 
called. “Come on in.” 

Eddie Weaver came in grinning. 
“Sure ’nough. Ole Marse Murray 
himself and Lady Helen!” He sat 
down at the table. “Got a cup of 
coffee for a weary old abolitionist?” 

“Coming up.” Bob went to the 
kitchen. 

Eddie turned to Helen. “Bob tell 
you he got sore with me at lunch 
today?” 

“I told her after dinner,” Bob 
said, returning with the coffee. “We 
decided then that if you did try to 
buy the house we'd let you have it 
for fifty thousand.” 

“That your new asking price? 
No kidding?” Eddie reached across 
the table and shook Bob’s hand. 
“Now you're talking! But don’t tell 
me my argument had anything to 
do with the decision.” 

“Maybe it did,” Bob conceded. 
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“I got another argument tonight 
though.” He told Eddie about Roy’s 
visit. 

Eddie kept nodding while he lis- 
lened. When Bob told him what 
he and Helen had said to each other 
after Roy had left, he nodded vehe- 
mently. “That’s right. You can’t 
shut out the fact that they’re neigh- 
bors. That’s why all of us have a 
chance to do something about the 
principles we’re so fond of spout- 
ing.” 

The way he said “all of us” made 
Bob shoot a sharp inquiring glance 
at him. 

“I mean it,” Eddie said, inter- 
preting the glance. “I’m going to 
try to get in on this, too. I’ve got 
as much right as you to prove I be- 
lieve what I say. Besides, we’ve al- 
ways liked this street and these 
houses. And it’d be nice living 
close to you and Helen. So we’ve 
decided to grab one of these houses 
that are up for sale. We'll get a 
bargain. Then, if some of these 
panic-stricken people see our tribe 
move in, it might give them the 
courage to pull up their FOR SALE 
signs.” 

It was Bob’s turn to shake hands 
with Eddie. 

“You sit right here, Eddie,” he 
said. “We’ve got a lot to talk about. 
Right now I want to go outside and 
pull up my sign. Then I’m going 
over next door for a few minutes 
and introduce myself to the Roys.” 

“That may not be easy, Bob,” 
Helen warned. “I don’t think he’ll 
feel like throwing out the red carpet 
for you.” 

“T won’t blame him if he doesn’t,” 
Bob said. “I'll just have to keep 
trying until he does.” 

He got up from the table and 
started for the door. 





Russians Do It the 


W: arrived in Kiev at 5:30 A. M. on 
Sunday. Kiev is an industrial city 
that still bears scars from the war. It 
has one Intourist hotel. By this time 
we had to a large degree lost con- 
tact with the outside world and I 
even forgot it was Sunday. 

American magazines and news- 
papers are forbidden in the USSR. 
Of course, we could listen to the 
music on the radio. The Russian 
broadcasts were interpreted for us 
by our fellow Americans who un- 
derstood Russian. What we heard 
was all propaganda. The Russians 
spend huge sums “jamming” our 
broadcasts to them. Men in our 
party, competent to judge, said that 
the radios they saw in homes would 
not be powerful enough to pick up 
American programs. 

We took a guided tour of the city 
of Kiev, and visited the Church of 
St. Sophia, now a museum. Much to 
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my surprise, I found religious paint- 
ings, mosaics, frescoes and statues 
in the church. When I asked the 
local guide if this didn’t help to 
keep alive religious thought and 
feelings, he said that it did for the 
older people but not for those under 
fifty. He was twenty-four. He stated 
very definitely that he did not be- 
lieve in God. I hazarded a guess that 
his mother did, and he replied, “No, 
but my grandmother does.” Like 
Sasha, he felt that his education had 
been given to him by the state, and 
his perfect joy was to serve Mother 
Russia. 


T 
Nexr day we had a female guide 


named Nellie. She took us to the 
ninth century Monastery of Per- 
chersk. This had been partly de- 
stroyed by the Nazis in World War 
II. We got into a conversation with 
a group that formed to stare at us 
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while we were visiting this mon- 
astery. They were startled to learn 
that we were Americans. First of 
all they pleaded with us not to allow 
America to make war on them. 
This was usual, and partly under- 
standable when one remembers that 
the USSR suffered casualties total- 
ing six million dead and fifteen mil- 
lion wounded in the last war. 

The people were most friendly 
and asked many questions. I took 
movies of them. They felt our 
purses, the material in our dresses 
and in the men’s suits. We let them 
try on some of our earrings, and I 
put my diamond wedding ring on 
the finger of a young girl. She was 
delighted, and could not refrain 
from staring at my shoes and nylon 
stockings. All women in Russia 
wear flat heels. Some of those we 
met were wearing colorful blouses 
of the Ukraine. We tried to buy 
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some in the stores, but none were 
available. 

In the evening we attended the 
circus, which is more like a vaude- 
ville show. A long-haired brown 
goat was quite a performer and a 
dog act was good enough for the 
Ed Sullivan Show. But alas, we were 
forced to leave at the intermission 
because the stench was just too 
much. The law of compensation 
was still working. Perhaps Ameri- 
cans are over civilized. 

There at the circus we found the 
Russians ready to laugh. After leav- 
ing the circus, we went to a restau- 
rant where a small orchestra was 
playing. The girl pianist smiled at 
me, so I went over to say that we 
were tourists from America. She 
became excited, and apparently told 
the other musicians who played 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy” followed 
by “Sewanee River.” I almost cried. 


Tue following day we were billed 
for a visit to a collective farm. 
This proved to be one of the most 
memorable of our days in Russia. It 
was hot after our cool days in 
Leningrad. This farm was located 
about ten miles from Kiev; to reach 
it meant a dusty ride over a dirt 
road. 

Most of the Soviet peasantry live 
by compulsion under a collective 
farm system. The land belongs to 
the collective, along with the live- 
stock. In some collectives a small 
plot is given to the farmer to raise 
his own food, and he can possibly 
keep a calf, a pig and a few chickens. 
If he has anything left over after 
feeding his family, he can sell on the 
market. The Government pays low 
prices for what the collectives 
raise. 

When we arrived at the farm, we 
were allowed to visit some of the 
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homes, which were more like huts. 
In one I saw a shrine in a corner 
with a vigil light burning under an 
icon. I questioned the owner, and 
she blessed herself, and I knew she 
was a believer. There was no bed 
in the house. Behind the fireplace 
is a raised, built-in floor that is used 
for a bed. The cooking is done in 
the fireplace, and the heat in back 
warms the bed. Two rooms and an 
outhouse, with a well as community 
property! This was considered a 
show place; I shudder to think 
what a poor home is like. The dairy 
farm was dirty and without refrig- 
eration. I noticed workers building 
a new barn modeled after the one 
suggested by the Americans during 
the Russian farmers’ visit to our 
Midwest in 1956. 


Tue peasants were friendly 
enough, and we took lots of pictures. 
Some were a little shy about pos- 
ing, so we tried to get candid shots. 
A few members of our group had 
polaroid cameras, and showed the 
people the snapshots just after they 
had taken them. This mystified 
them, and they asked to examine 
the cameras. To tell the truth—a 
polaroid camera has always mysti- 
fied me. 

The Commissar of this farm was 
a fine-looking man. He talked 
about the “norms” and “percent- 
ages” until we were all confused, 
he as well as we. I gave little cre- 
dence to anything he said, but, I 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for him, 
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deluged with questions. It seems 
that each peasant has to work a 
certain number of d*ys or else suf- 
fer a penalty. 

On the walls of the building 
where we had our meeting with the 
Commissar were pictures of the 
men and women who had exceeded 
their quotas. This was a great 
achievement! In various towns we 
drove through we also noticed pic- 
tures (on billboards) of individuals 
who had done outstanding work or 
more than fulfilled their share of 
labor. They were similar to the 
honor rolls in small American 
towns honoring our war dead. 


Ou flight to Moscow from Kiev 
afforded us no chance to talk to the 
Russian people. The airport of 
Moscow is about ten miles from the 
center of town, which gave us an 


opportunity to see a good deal of 
the city during our drive. to the 
hotel. Moscow University is a beau- 


tiful structure situated near the 
Moscow River in a new section 
called Lenin Hills. It is an impres- 
sive skyscraper some thirty stories 
high. The parks and landscaping 
surrounding it are lovely. We later 
went there on an inspection tour. 
Many Asiatic students attend the 
university, and we talked to a Chi- 
nese girl in her room—small and 
modest, but adequate. Each student 
has his or her own room. The stu- 
dents are paid to go to college! The 
university auditorium is beautiful 
and the acoustics perfect, but here 
again we found the usual helter- 
skelter workmanship; the plaster 
was cracked and peeling. Someone 
remarked that the Russians were in 
such a hurry to get things built 
that slipshoddiness was the result. 
The sink was cracked in one of the 
bathrooms, yet this building had 
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been completed only three years 
ago. 

The people are extremely proud 
of their university. The standards 
are high and only one out of 
twenty-seven applicants is accepted, 
so students have to be exceptional. 
We could not tell what precise type 
of education these young people 
were receiving but we did find out 
that not all of them are Commu- 
nists. 


oon our arrival at the Metropole 
Hotel we learned that each of us 
had a separate room of Victorian 
vintage. In Kiev we had to share our 
rooms, as there was only one In- 
tourist Hotel. 

We had lunch in a dining room 
apart from the regular dining room 
at the hotel. This seemed ridicu- 
lous. After a couple of days we 
complained of our isolation and 
were moved into the main dining 
room—for dinner only. Very few 
of our group came down for break- 
fast, but I always did, because it 
gave me a good chance to talk to 
our guide and hear about our pro- 
gram for the day. 

We spent one afternoon in Mos- 
cow driving around the city. It was 
a thrill to gaze on the Kremlin 
walls, see the Moscow River, visit 
our American Embassy, and see 
with our own eyes the tremendous 
building going on all over the city. 
The Youth Festival was to be held 
one month after our visits, and the 
city was getting a_ face-lifting. 
Everyone was busy cleaning, and 
we were amused by the fact that 
only the fronts of the buildings were 
being painted. 

That evening we attended a ballet 
performance of “Romeo and Juliet.” 
It was excellent. The prima bal- 
lerina was their third best, but she 
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was far better than any English or 
American on my listing of bal- 
lerinas. The sets for the ballet 
were unusual and used most effec- 
tively. 

The next day we were taken on a 
propaganda tour of the Soviet Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Exhibition. 
This is a permanent fair-like expo- 
sition, open during four months of 
the year. It is enormous. Each 
Soviet Republic has its own pavilion 
and we viewed the exhibits from 
Siberia and Georgia. The republic’s 
natural resources and _ principal 
products are shown, together with 
the ever-present percentages and 
norms, with diagrams. There were 
fountains all over the grounds and 
martial music floated out over the 
loudspeaker. All this grandeur 
must make a profound impression 
on the poor peasant. Crowds from 
all parts of the Communist world 
wandered around. 


A visiTor to Russia misses many 


things—no children on the streets, 
no dogs, etc. What was very much 
in evidence was the number of or- 
ganized tours from India, China, 
Viet-Nam. We saw some of these 
visitors in our hotel lobby and they 
were certainly getting the red car- 
pet treatment. They were given the 
better seats at the Bolshoi Theater 
and other entertainment places. 
One evening at the opera I noted 
that the Royal Box was occupied by 
the members of parliament from 
Burma in native dress. Inciden- 
tally, we left the opera house in the 
glare of searchlights 4 la Holly- 
wood. 

No mail was delivered to us in 
Leningrad or Kiev. We knew our 
families and friends had sent some 
but mail service was extremely 
slow. I was cautious in what I 
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wrote but I could not find out if the 
incoming or outgoing mail was cen- 
sored. All letters not delivered to 
me in Russia or Poland were re- 
turned to my home in America two 
or three months later. 

When applying for my visa I re- 
quested permission to take a movie 
camera with me. Since nothing was 
said about not doing so, I took it 
along. We were advised to use 
courtesy in taking photos of the 
people, asking permission by a sign 
or through the interpreter. The 
guide warned me to refrain from 
photographing tunnels, bridges and 
men in uniform. I noticed that a 
serviceman would always turn 
around if I happened to be taking 
a street scene with him in view. | 
was happy to discover that my ex- 
posed film was allowed outside the 
country without any censorship. 


To communicate with the outside 
world is not always easy in Russia. 
While there we came across no 
American publications, but there is 
an English language newspaper, 
The Moscow News, that is pub- 
lished twice weekly. Cables could 
be sent from the office in the Hotel 
Metropole. A phone call to the 
United States cost $4.80, which was 
the best bargain in Moscow as far 
as I was concerned. Once I tried 
calling home, and gave the usual 
twenty-four hours advance notice. 
I particularly wanted to talk to my 
brother as it was his birthday and 
also Father’s Day. He received the 
call, or rather heard the man in 
Moscow talking via England, and 
held the phone some time, but by 
that time I had left the hotel. 
When I asked later if the call 
could go through the Russian oper- 
ator told me it would not because 
the American correspondents in 
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Moscow had the lines tied up re- 
porting Mr. Khrushchev’s return 
from Finland. This was a deliberate 
lie, as he had been home for two 
days. Moreover, I never learned 
that my brother had been con- 
nected with Moscow until my re- 
turn home. 


Taxus are plentiful, and the drivers 
will accept occasional tips. I tried 
to give one driver a dollar bill in 
payment of my fare and tip (I 
thought he might like it as a souve- 
nir) but he declined, and insisted 
on payment in rubles, which I had 
to rush into the hotel to secure. As 
for trolley cars, I must admit Rus- 
sia has good ones. We did not ride 
on the Russian railroads but we 
were told that four occupy a com- 
partment and the sexes are mixed. 

We drank no water during our 
stay in Russia though bottled water 
was on the table for each meal; no 
ice, of course. Coffee was poor, but 
the tea was excellent. We could 
have room service for breakfast at 
no extra charge, but the order had 
to be given in advance. 

When I was persistent about see- 
ing the Catholic church in Moscow. 
the guide suggested I go to the Bap- 
tist church instead; it was larger. 


I RECEIVED the general impression 
that the Russian people are eager 
to please, but they try your pa- 
tience. I found them extremely in- 


efficient. If there was a difficult 
way of doing a thing, that was the 
way a Russian would do it. They 
are not servile, but have an infe- 
riority complex. People were free 
to talk to us and eager to do so in 
most cases. We were told that there 
is no begging, no prostitution and 
no unemployment in Russia. This 
may well be the case. 
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The former palaces, now govern- 
ment buildings, are preserved in all 
their elegance. I have never seen a 
more beautiful crown jewel collec- 
tion than was displayed at the 
Kremlin Museum, and the Hermit- 
age in Leningrad, nor better ex- 
hibits of sculpture and painting. 
The armory collection was huge. 
Relics of the Russian Orthodox 
Church were displayed in massive 
glass showcases: solid gold Bible 
covers, crucifixes with precious 
stones, icons of rare beauty, chal- 
ices. This museum was positively 
amazing. I neglected to mention 
that we were divested of pocket- 
books, coats and hats while we were 
taken through the rooms containing 
the gold, silver and precious stones 
which belonged to the nobility. 


New apartments by the hundreds 
were going up in Moscow, especially 
around the University. They would 
blend beautifully into any large 
American city. 

No one tried to sell me on Com- 
munism, and I did not get into any 
political discussions while behind 
the Iron Curtain. We had been 
given an English-Russian phrase 
book, but I never used it. The in- 
terpreter was usually near by, or 
one of our own Russian-American 
people. It is amazing how one can 
get along with a few words, smiles 
and gestures. 

Inside the Kremlin walls are gov- 
ernment buildings, churches (now 
museums), and czarist apartments. 
Just outside the walls is the famous 
and colorful sixteenth century 
Church of St. Basil. Across the 
street from this church is Red 
Square, where the two former lead- 
ers lie in state. Mr. Stalin dressed 
in military uniform with medals 
and ribbons is a bit garish and 
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gruesome. Mr. Lenin, on the con- 
trary, wears a black suit. These 
two men lie side by side “under 
glass.” They looked very real to 
me but to others in the party they 
appeared wax-like. I particularly 
recall staring at Stalin’s fingernails; 
they looked so natural. This visit 
to the mausoleum was quite sol- 
emn, reminding me of some of our 
own religious processions. Russians 
had waited in line for hours for the 
doors to open at 12:45 P. M. The 
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practice is to allow foreigners to 
precede Russians, with little or no 
waiting. We arrived at 12:30, and 
were ushered into line behind the 
Chinese, the Indonesians and East 
Germans. Our instructions were to 
enter two by two, and I found my- 
self walking beside a retired Stan- 
ford Professor of Law. As we en- 
tered the mausoleum we became 
aware of a distinctly funereal at- 
mosphere. I caught myself praying 
for Mr. Stalin. 


Lesson 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


“1 WANT your heart” the tyrant said 
As he searched the bleaching bones 
Of men who spurned him, being dead 
Among the nameless stones. 


“Give me your mind” the tyrant asked, 
“You have no need to reason.” 

But every little thought was masked 
To play the monster treason. 


“Pledge me your blood” the tyrant spoke 
To the fools who gathered round him 
When suddenly their arteries broke 

And in the deluge drowned him. 





Frost’s Masque of Mercy 


by SISTER MARY JEREMY FINNEGAN, O.P. 


Tex years ago when “A Masque of 
Mercy” was published, it might have 
been expected to command atten- 
tion. Robert Frost is generally con- 
sidered the ranking American poet; 
he has won the Pulitzer Prize four 
times —not to mention numerous 
other honors including degrees from 
more than twenty universities—and 
has been the subject of many ar- 
ticles and studies, most of them 
admiring. Nevertheless, both this 
poem and its predecessor, “A 
Masque of Reason,” published two 
years earlier, have been quite gen- 
erally passed over by the critics. 
To understand the cause of this un- 
merited neglect it is necessary first 
to recognize the basis of Frost’s 
popularity. 


Ay least three factors contribute 
to Frost’s considerable reputation: 
his subject matter, his style, and his 
personality. In his choice of sub- 
jects he has established himself as 
the laureate of the New England 
scene (though he was born in San 


Francisco and his mother was a 
Scotswoman). As a poet of nature 
he has no equal for acute, almost 
clairvoyant perception. One need 
only mention such deservedly hon- 
ored poems as “Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening,” “A Hillside 

1 Excerpts from “A Masque of Reason” and 
“A Masque of Mercy” in Complete Poems of 
Robert Frost. Copyright, 1947, 1949, by Henry 


Holt & Company, Inc. Copyright, 1945, by 
Robert Frost. By permission of the publishers. 


Thaw,” and “Birches.” For various 
human predicaments also he has 
shown depths of sympathy in poems 
like “The Death of the Hired Man,” 
“Home Burial,” and “The Seif- 
Seeker.” His themes on the whole 
illustrate his own formula: “com- 
mon in experience, uncommon in 
writing.” 


As a craftsman Frost holds a high 
place. The clarity and often rugged 
sweetness of his language are so ap- 
parent that the range and subtlety 
of his prosody sometimes go unre- 
marked. From the beginning he has 
employed many metrical forms, 
while preferring blank verse for his 
longer meditative poems and for 
those dealing with personalities. He 
does not parade his considerable 
learning but assimilates it so com- 
pletely that it is not always noticed. 

To those who read his poems be- 
fore 1945 when “A Masque of Rea- 
son” appeared, Frost’s personality 
presented itself as kindly, pungent, 
and temperate to the point of re- 
serve. As time went on, and he 
seemed not to be progressing from 
one stage to another, some readers 
were disappointed. The majority, 
however, settled for consistency and 
integrity, making a virtue of his 
sameness in a disorderly world. 
Hailed eventually as a classical 
American poet, he was soon, through 
a natural association of ideas, called 
“an old Roman.” He “wanted never 
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to be shoved around or even di- 
rected this way or that by any out- 
side force; he wanted all the aims 
and orders to come from within. 
They always have.” 

Very little in Frost’s earlier work 
could have prepared his readers for 
“A Masque of Reason” and “A 
Masque of Mercy.” In the first place, 
both present Biblical personages. 
In New Hampshire (1924) some 
Biblical allusions had appeared, but 
only a few; and several verbal 
echoes from the Bible may also be 
noted in the earlier poems. The 
only Biblical motif preceding the 
masques was the burning bush in 
the poem, “Sitting by a Bush in 
Broad Sunlight.” 


is both masques, although the 
characters are Biblical, they are 
living outside of Biblical times. (In 
this respect they resemble charac- 
ters in Wilder’s The Skin of Our 
Teeth.) The speakers freely refer 
to Olympic tournaments, courts of 
love, Karl Marx, and Rockwell Kent; 
they quote from Milton, Herrick, 
Waller, Kipling, and Andrew Jack- 
son. Both masques are written in 
Frost’s inimitable colloquial-lyric 
style, with more literary overtones 
than usual. But here the resem- 
blances end. “A Masque of Rea- 
son,” for the most part skeptical 
and frivolous, breaks off instead of 
coming to a conclusion; “A Masque 
of Mercy” is on the whole pro- 
foundly serious, and moves to an 
impressive and solemn conclusion. 
Briefly, “A Masque of Reason” 
shows Job, centuries after his trial, 
asking God why he had to be so 
tested. The first answer is that the 
discipline man most needed was “to 
learn his submission to unreason.” 
As to why the demonstration had 
to be at his expense, he is told: 
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“It had to be at somebody’s expense. 
Society can never think things out: 
It has to see them acted out by 

actors, 
Devoted actors at a sacrifice— 
The ablest actors I can lay my 
hands on.” 


God thanks Job for setting Him 
free to reign, free from the necessity 
of rewarding virtue and punishing 
vice immediately and obviously. He 
needs, it seems, Job’s collaboration. 
Here and elsewhere in the masque 
the poet is presenting the familiar 
“modern” idea that God needs man 
to help Him work things out. (Green 
Pastures is another example of con- 
temporary writing which makes this 
point.) 

Troubled and dissatisfied with 
God’s first explanation, Job insists 
that there must be another reason 
besides the need of demonstrating 
the inscrutability of the divine judg- 
ments. God finally does give another 
reason: 


“I’m going to tell Job why I tortured 
him 
And trust it won't be adding to the 
torture. 
I was just showing off to the Devil, 
FOR cas 


At this point, all serious thought 
vanishes. Even Job’s pathetic eager- 
ness to find that God’s reasons are 
ineffable yields to a shallowly hu- 


morous passage concerning the 





The Robert Frost the critics praise is safely 
removed from metaphysics and mysticism. 
An outstanding poet here shows why the 
critics have neglected two important poems 
in which Frost visited Calvary and “glori- 
fied the triumph of Easter.” Sister Mary 
Jeremy, O.P., is Chairman of the Department 
of English, Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois. 
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Devil’s part in human affairs. Satan 
enters and after a series of mocking 
speeches from Thyatira, Job’s wife 
(she asks him for an apple) the 
characters group themselves with 
irrational cheerfulness to have their 
picture taken. 


Berweex this publication and the 
composition of “A Masque of 
Mercy” Frost suffered an attack of 
pneumonia. A half-serious quota- 
tion in Time magazine makes one 
wonder whether Frost seriously in- 
tended the second masque as an 
amende honorable, Whether or not 
it was composed as a palinode, “A 
Masque of Mercy” is wholly differ- 
ent in spirit from its predecessor. 
Set in a twentieth-century book- 
store on the outskirts of New York 
City, the masque presents the diver- 
gent codes of the owner of the book- 
store, Brother’s Keeper; his wife, 
Jesse Bel; her psychoanalyst, Paul, 
who is really St. Paul; and the 
prophet Jonah. As the Keeper’s wife 
locks the door late at night, the 
fugitive prophet enters, hatless in 
a whirl of snow, crying: “God’s after 


> 


me, 


“Jesse Bel: I never heard of such a 
thing. 

Fugitive: Haven’t you heard of 
Thompson's Hound of Heaven? 

Paul: I fled him down the nights 
and down the days; 

I fled him down the arches 

of the years. 

Keeper: This is a bookstore, not a 
sanctuary.” 


This dry detachment is typical of 
Keeper. However, as one reviewer 
said, Keeper develops so much in 
the course of the masque that he 
finally develops into Robert Frost. 
Jesse Bel, his wife, is skeptical, neu- 
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rotic, and well on her way to alco- 
holism. According to Paul: 


“Jesse Bel’s a girl 
Whose cure will lie in getting her 
idea 
Of the word love corrected.” 


Bor the most dramatic crisis is 
Jonah’s. Appointed by God to pre- 
dict the destruction of the sinful 
city, he has fled because he cannot 
trust God not to relent. In the sub- 
sequent discussion on the theme of 
justice versus mercy, Jonah insists 
that justice should take precedence. 
Paul rejoins that since Jonah’s story 
in the Bible makes such explicit 
reference to mercy he “should be 
proud of having beaten the Gospels 
to it.” Justice is bound to be crossed, 
he says; which do we choose: to 
have it evil-crossed or mercy- 
crossed? Christ did not come merely 
to bring a revolution: 


“Christ came to introduce a break 
with logic 

That made all other outrage seem 
as child’s play: 

The Mercy on the Sin against the 
Sermon 

Strange no one ever thought of it 
before Him 

’Twas lovely and its origin was 
love.” 


To Keeper, the Sermon on_ the 
Mount is an “irresistible impossi- 
bility”; to Jesse Bel, it is “the same 


old nothing.” Paul argues that the 
Sermon is 


‘... Spoken so we can’t live up to il 

Yet so we'll have to weep because 
we can’t. 

Mercy is only to the undeserving. 

But such we all are made in the 
sight of God.” 
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Keeper’s rejoinder is “J. say I’d 
rather be lost in the woods / Than 
found in church.” 

Eventually Jonah responds ec- 
statically to Paul’s praise of mercy 
and is directed to a cellar-door 


which opens darkly of itself. In the 
dungeon below, Paul says, he is to 


“Meditate nothing. 
template. 

Contemplate glory. There will be a 
light. 

Contemplate Truth until it burns 
your eyes out.” 


Learn to con- 


Just as Jonah is on the threshold, the 
door slams in his face, and he falls, 
dying. This shock puts an end to 
Keeper’s obstinacy. In the closing 
lines of the masque he distinguishes 
two kinds of fear: the fear of pun- 
ishment for sin, which he disavows, 
and the fear of God’s decision on his 
deeds: 


“...1’m too much afraid of God to 
claim 

I have been fighting on the angels’ 
side. 

That is for Him and not for me to 
say.” 


The final speeches by Paul and 
Keeper are of paramount import- 
ance: 


“Paul: Yes, there you have it at the 
root of things. 
We have to stay afraid deep in our 
souls 
Our sacrifice, the best we have to 
offer 
And not our worst nor second best, 
our best 
Our very best, our lives laid down 
like Jonah’s, 
Our lives laid down in war and 
peace, may not 
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Be found acceptable in Heaven’s 
sight. 

And that they may be is the only 
prayer 

Worth praying... . 


“Keeper: Let the lost millions pray 
it in the dark! 
My failure is no different from 
Jonah’s.... 
And if I say we lift him from the 
floor 
And lay him where you ordered 
him to lie 
Before the cross, it is from fellow- 
feeling, 
As if I asked for one more chance 
myself 
To learn to say (He moves to 
Jonah’s feet) 
Nothing can make injustice just 
but mercy.” 


Tuose who have read much of 
Frost’s earlier work will be particu- 
larly interested in his suggested 
identification with Keeper. The 
lines: “I’d rather be lost in the 
woods / Than found in church,” are 
what one would expect of him. Yet 
before the end of the masque, 
Keeper on his knees repudiates this 
self-sufficiency. The only tree for his 
healing is finally the Tree of Cal- 
vary, the Crucifix painted on the 
dungeon wall, arbor una nobilis. 
Jonah’s role is analogous to Job’s 
in “A Masque of Reason.” The 
prophet’s wild flight and his ulti- 
mate acceptance of God’s inscrut- 
able, afflictive, yet essentially merci- 
ful ways are for Keeper an “acting 
out” of the human role of commit- 
ment to divinity. But whereas Job 
had not been convinced by God’s 
reply, Jonah is convinced by Paul’s. 
With the death of the prophet on 
the threshold of final purgation, 
Keeper also yields in awe of both 
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God’s justice and love for the fallen. 
His “conversion” is the climax of the 
poem. 


Ie this masque, Frost for the first 
time expresses the idea that the only 
prayer worth praying is that our 
sacrifice, “the best we have to offer,” 
may be found acceptable. How ex- 
traordinary is this assertion from 
the poet who has always maintained 
that “a man has got to keep his ex- 
trication.” 

One commentator on “A Masque 
of Mercy” appears to overshoot the 
mark by labeling the work Thomis- 
tic. It is Christian, yes—actually it 
is the first poem by Frost in which 
the name of Christ occurs — but 
hardly Thomistic. At the other ex- 
treme is the reviewer who observes 
that Frost “might never have heard 
of the Garden of Eden, of the Fall 
of Man, of St. Paul... .” One critic 
finds it a pitiable thing that a man 
of Frost’s age, having suddenly real- 
ized that he has no philosophy, sets 
off hurriedly to acquire one. Others 
appear to consider the masques as 
regrettable lapses on the part of a 
usually successful poet. 

On the whole, critics have ignored 
or have been sharply critical of 
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both masques. It is understandable 
that those whose approval has given 
Frost his high rank in American 
letters have neglected these works, 
for they liked him as the poet of the 
New England countryside, the pro- 
ponent of the middle way, and as 
such, safely removed from meta- 
physics and mysticism. Now in “A 
Masque of Reason” he takes them 
to a desert; in “A Masque of Mercy” 
he shuts them up in a bookstore; 
moreover, in the latter, he lectures 
them on the fear and love of God. 

Having come so late to the con- 
victions expressed in “A Masque of 
Mercy,” Frost can perhaps not be 
expected to go beyond the humble 
and moving plea of Keeper as he 
“asks for one more chance.” The 
affirmations of “A Masque of 
Mercy,” written ten years ago, have 
never been repeated. No one has the 
right to demand that so reserved a 
man should publicize any further in- 
sight into the paradox of abnegation. 
Frost has visited Calvary (it might 
seem that he has missed the joy of 
Bethlehem altogether); he has 
glimpsed the triumph of Easter. For 
some readers the masques will re- 
main an imperishable record of a 
great poet’s greatest avowal. 








UNESCO: 


CHALLENGE 
TO THE 
MISSIONS 


by GARY MacEOIN 











Norse is more obvious today 
than the depth of the cleavage be- 
tween the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds. It’s no longer 
news when they differ but only 
when they agree. 

Yet they do agree on some basic 
issues, and one of the most signifi- 
cant areas of agreement is that 
which pertains to the development 
of the backward parts of the world. 
On this subject the Communists 
and non-Communists have not 
merely reached an understanding 
in principle. Through the United 
Nations and its subsidiaries, and 
particularly through UNESCO, they 
have progressed to the point of 
drawing up blueprints of processes 
to be applied on a world scale. 
Three trial applications of the for- 
mula have in fact already been 
made, one on Formosa, one in 
British East Africa, and one in 
Haiti. For six years an international 
training center has been function- 
ing at Patzcuaro, Mexico. 


Wuar differences of opinion have 
arisen have actually cut across the 
usual lines of cleavage. At a recent 
session of UN’s General Assembly, 
Britain and France led one group, 
while the United States joined 
Latin America and Russia on the 
other side. But the dispute was one 
of procedure rather than of prin- 
ciple. All agreed that backward 
territories should be developed, and 
for the benefit of their inhabitants. 
The colonizing powers, however, 
claimed that they can do this job 
better without busybody interfer- 
ence from those who criticize with- 
out taking responsibility for imple- 
menting. 

What’s going to happen when the 
UNESCO programs really get going 
in backward parts of the world? 


UNESCO: CHALLENGE TO THE MISSIONS 
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The Catholic missionary, whose 
energies have long been directed to 
similar objectives in most of the 
territories in question, has a par- 
ticular interest in the social and 
educational implications. And if we 
look at the UN pilot investigations 
and tentative procedures, we cannot 
fail to see that within a generation 
or two the social climate of the 
missions may be radically changed. 


Eveay missionary knows the diffi- 
culty of making real Christians out 
of people who live no better than 
beasts, in total ignorance and pov- 
erty. He knows that those who 
have neither home nor clothing can- 
not maintain a stable family. And 
theologians agree that it is morally 
impossible for a man to lead a nor- 
mal Christian life unless he has a 
certain minimum development of 
his intellectual faculties as well as 
a modicum of material well-being. 
More and more during this century 
the missions, in practical realiza- 
tion of these facts, are promoting 
education and such socio-economic 
movements as co-operatives to pro- 
vide the intellectual and material 
bases for Christianity. The mis- 
sionary will consequently welcome 
the initiative of UN insofar as it 
promotes these ends. 

Yet in the light of the observed 
secondary effects of state interven- 
tion in this sphere, the missionary 
cannot but have his qualms. For it 
can easily happen that, though he 





The UNESCO program for backward coun- 
tries provides an opportunity for the diffu- 
sion of Christianity. It is a challenge to 
Catholics to take part in UNESCO but it is 
especially a challenge to the missions to 
preach the Gospel to the awakened intelli- 
gences of the millions in the backward coun- 
tries. Gary MacEoin, Ph.D., is editor of La 
Hacienda and A Fazenda. 
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and the UN call their several goals 
by the same name, each is inspired 
by such conflicting aims that we 
merely deceive ourselves by a se- 
mantic trick into seeing a commu- 
nity of purpose where none exists. 


Woruar, then, are the respective 
aims? Let us examine them in the 
field of education, which comes first 
for both the missionary and UN. 
The universal acceptance of the 
ideal that every human being is en- 
titled to a basic education is a 
measure of the impact of Western 
civilization on the world. It is not 
a principle common to all civiliza- 
tions, not even to the great civiliza- 
tions. It originated in that culture 
which developed during the past 
fifteen hundred years in western 
Europe and under the influence of 
Christianity, and specifically out of 
the distinctive Christian teaching 
that all men have immortal souls 
which they can and should prepare 
for eternal union with God by lead- 
ing the kind of life God desires. To 
perform this primary duty, each 
individual needs that minimum of 
knowledge of God’s law and of de- 
velopment of his own character re- 
quired to give him a balanced out- 
look on life and on its duties, its 
problems and the renunciations it 
involves. 

Revolutionary notions penetrate 
slowly. By the time the universal 
right to basic education was clearly 
formulated, its foundations were 
already beginning to slide. In the 
creation of Western civilization the 
Christian religion was undoubtedly 
the basic element, but this civiliza- 
tion—being a civilization—had so- 
cial, economic and political implica- 
tions as well as its religious ones. 
And quite suddenly, starting about 
five centuries ago, its economic 
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structure grew to dimensions that 
soon threatened and ultimately up- 
set the world balance. 


Au civilizations are of their na- 
ture expansive. But when, in reach- 
ing out to expand their sphere of 
influence, they come up against 
other civilizations, they must be 
able to meet them on the material 
as well as on the ideological level. 
Given a clash on terms of equality 
between a higher and a lower civili- 
zation, the higher tends to prevail. 
But if the lower civilization has a 
dominant material technique and 
can control the lines of communica- 
tion and exclude the higher civili- 
zation from its realm, then the 
higher cannot expand. It cannot 
absorb what it cannot reach. 

Western civilization was thus cir- 
cumscribed for centuries on the 
east and south by conflicting cul- 
tures which effectively excluded its 
ideology by barricading themselves 
behind their physical fortifications. 
But the technical progress of Eu- 
rope in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in the art of seamanship 
enabled it to outflank its Asiatic 
and African opponents and to reach 
across the ocean to the Americas. 
Having established its lines of com- 
munication, it proceeded forthwith 
to propagate its ideology. And, al- 
beit with the many crosscurrents of 
selfish interests inherent in human 
activity, it did effect an immense 
transfer of culture to non-European 
peoples in America, India and 
Japan during the first two centuries 
while the expansion was led by the 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

The effect in India and Japan was 
short-lived. These countries had 
high civilizations of their own, able 
to offer strong resistance to the new 
ideas. Japan, at the extreme limit 
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of inadequate lines of communica- 
tions, mounted a successful reaction 
on the material level and barri- 
caded itself against the invasion, 
just as the Orthodox and the Mos- 
lems had been doing for centuries 
on the borders of Europe. In India 
the process was interrupted by the 
arrival of the French and English 
with a completely new concept of 
export civilization which we shall 
consider shortly. 

In America, on the other hand, 
where before the advent of the 
Europeans, once magnificent civili- 
zations had withered at all leveis 
for reasons still obscure, the impact 
was rapid and lasting, and the re- 
sults—propaganda to the contrary 
notwithstanding — so positive that 
many today regard these lands as 
the most likely to perpetuate the 
highest values of Western civiliza- 
tion in dark ages that may not be 
far away. 


Bor, just when for the first time 
in the world’s history the way 
seemed open to a single civilization 
to embrace all peoples, Western 
civilization made for itself a deci- 
sion which undermined the foun- 
dations before the superstructure 
had been begun. Europe had split 
into warring factions as Catholi- 
cism and the various forms of 
Protestantism battled among them- 
selves. 

Viewed in the light of ecclesias- 
tical history, which had seen here- 
sies flourish and wither, this was 
but an episode in the Church’s life. 
Viewed in terms of Western civili- 
zation, the religious differences 
were important, yet perhaps not so 
significant as to make it impossible 
for that civilization to use them all 
as media for its propagation. But 
Europe decided otherwise. It chose 
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to leave its religion at home and 
concentrate on the export of its 
unique material technique. 

New schools of thought had pre- 
vailed, even to a large extent in 
those parts of Europe where Prot- 
estantism as a religion had made 
little headway. The capitalist phi- 
losophy had imposed itself, leaving 
no counterweight to those selfish 
interests which even the Spaniards 
and Portuguese in their first over- 
seas ventures had often allowed to 
complicate the higher motives that 
formally inspired their programs. 

Besides, the Encyclopedists were 
proclaiming the dawn of a new age 
of reason that needed-no supernat- 
ural religion. Rousseau had in- 
vented his good savage and enabled 
good people to salve their con- 
sciences while leaving savages in 
their savagery. And Gibbon had 
proved to nearly everybody’s satis- 
faction that Christianity, far from 
being worth fighting for or propa- 
gating, was an unhappy aberration 
which had destroyed man’s greatest 
achievement, the Roman Empire, 
but must not be allowed to prevent 
the building of another and more 
glorious world empire. 


Sucx theoretical considerations 
bolstered the new concept of civili- 
zation. There was also a severely 
practical argument. How present 
to unbelievers a_ religion about 
which its own proponents could not 
agree? Would it not be more con- 
venient and face-saving to repre- 
sent as an unimportant detail, a 
picturesque but ornamental trim- 
ming of the European way of life, 
the Christianity which threatened 
to perpetuate in the newly pene- 
trated territories the internecine 
divisions of the home lands? 

So it was done. We know it didn’t 
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put an end to Christian proselytism 
in the non-Christian world. But 
it did effect a separation between 
the “civilizing”’ European states 
and the Christianizing European 
Churches in their respective efforts 
to influence the way of life and be- 
liefs of the native peoples. It thus 
represented a de facto victory for 
the modern Protestant principle 
that religion is the private affair 
of the individual and no concern of 
the state, if indeed this so-called 
principle is anything more than a 
pragmatic rationalization of the at- 
titude just described. And the de 
facto victory is what we must look 
at today in its end result, or at least 
in its product at this particular 
moment, since we still seem some 
distance and perhaps quite a long 
way from an end result. 


, the elimination of. re- 
ligion, the violent rending of the 
seamless garment of Western civili- 
zation, involved a revision of many 
of the non-religicus elements in 
this way of life. While material 
development now became the guid- 
ing principle, it quickly became evi- 
dent that the ethical system of 
Christianity, business honor, re- 
spect for law and obligations, and 
all the other moral concepts which 
provided the framework for public 
relations, must be retained if the 
machine were to function. 

Not without effort, they were de- 
tached from their religious anchors 
and set sailing under their own 
power or powered by such justifica- 
tions as a pragmatic philosophy 
could provide. Up to the time of 
our grandparents they seemed to be 
doing fine, but the moral bank- 
ruptcy of the past half century has 
convinced a lot of people that it 
wasn’t such a good idea after all. 
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Tue Christian concept of universal 
education underwent a consequen- 
tial change. No longer was univer- 
sal education justifiable on the 
ground that all men had immortal 
souls which they could and should 
prepare for eternal union with God 
by leading the kind of life God de- 
sired. Instead, a wholly new justifi- 
cation emerged in the process of 
development of Western civiliza- 
tion’s material technique. This 
technique centers on the applica- 
tion of human knowledge and skill 
to the physical world so as to 
achieve the greatest production of 
wealth and power. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, this means the 
maximum utilization of the ener- 
gies of each human being in produc- 
tion, and in consumption insofar as 
this is required to convert produc- 
tion into wealth for the producer. 

The educational aims of Western 
civilization remain verbally un- 
changed though essentially trans- 
formed. Everyone must still be 
educated, though no longer by vir- 
tue of a relationship with his God 
but only in terms of his relation- 
ship to his fellowmen. This moti- 
vation of the UN’s basic education 
program is thereby clearly distin- 
guished from that of the mission- 
ary. We may still, of course, argue 
about the conclusions to be drawn 
from these facts, but we must not 
ignore their existence. 


, fact that the whole world to- 


day accepts this (non-religious) 
principle of universal education 
and works so hard to implement it 
shows how successfully secularized 
Western civilization has communi- 
cated its outlooks and attitudes. 
Even those other great civilizations 
which have maintained more or less 
intact their cultural character all 
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recognize that for survival they 
must incorporate the material tech- 
nique of Western civilization. Rus- 
sia, China and India are at one with 
the West in urging the development 
of natural resources and the maxi- 
mum utilization of manpower in 
both production and consumption. 
And all agree that universal educa- 
lion is an essential prerequisite. 


‘Tnoven unable to reach even a 
working compromise in other 
spheres, the great powers are work- 
ing more consistently and methodi- 
sally than ever before in history at 
the laying of foundations for the 
structure of Western technocracy 
by making education available to all 
in backward countries. UNESCO’s 
program must, within the foresce- 
able future, effect a tremendous 
change in world conditions, giving 
to many peoples for the first time 
the opportunity to compete on ap- 
proximately equal terms with the 
small number of nations whose spe- 
cialized knowledge already allows 
them to utilize their natural re- 
sources efficiently. Short of the de- 
struction of Western civilization 
itself by such a catastrophe as un- 
restricted nuclear war, nothing can 
reverse this trend. 


| nn that such is the situa- 
tion and the outlook, as Christians 


what are we to think of it? Histo- 
rian Arnold J. Toynbee put himself 
on record in a lecture at London 
University ten years ago with re- 
gard to the decision of Western 
civilization to concentrate on mate- 
rial development to the neglect of 
religion. He labeled it one of the 
greatest mistakes of history. While 
recognizing the positive achieve- 
ment of unifying the world in a 
physical or mechanical sense, he 
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pointed out that the structure is 
bound, in the absence of spiritual 
cohesion, to crumble away once the 
Western technological scaffolding 
is removed, as it must be. Without 
religious motivation there remains 
only a leviathan state which re- 
quires from its citizens in return 
for its benefits a total absorption 
and dehumanization. Nazism and 
Communism have already shown 
us on the one hand the level to 
which man sinks under statism, 
and on the other the inherent tend- 
ency of the monster to absorb not 
only its own citizens but the whole 
world. 

Yet, while admitting the validity 
of such criticism, the Christian 
need not deplore the diffusion of 
basic education even on the mate- 
rial level on which it is reaching 
backward countries. It is true that 
the formal divorce of government 
from religion easily becomes an 
antagonism between them, that (as 
we see happening today over most 
of the colonial world) the interest 
of the state in education often be- 
comes an interest in excluding the 
Church from education. It is true, 
too, that the denial of interest in 
religion is in itself the assumption 
of a dogmatic position. But putting 
the basic education program of 
UNESCO in historic perspective, 
‘an we not regard it as a comple- 
tion of the work of the Roman Em- 
pire which by its unification of the 
then known world made possible, 
humanly speaking, the first diffu- 
sion of Christianity? 


Unesco’s initiative thus becomes 
a challenge to Christians rather 
than a challenge to Christianity. It 
is a challenge to them such as 
never before and also an opportu- 
nity that is unprecedented. The 
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challenge is in two specific orders. 
UNESCO is not working in a vacu- 
um nor on a level which ordinary 
men and women cannot observe 
and influence. Its policies are 
worked out by politicians, many of 
them Catholics, most of them Chris- 
tians, all of them subject to the 
pressure of public opinion, of 
praise and criticism. Catholics are 
not exercising an influence on its 
policies in proportion either to their 
numbers or to the incomparable 
knowledge enshrined in their philo- 
sophico-theological system. That is 
the fault of Catholics. They are 
failing to recognize and meet the 
challenge. 
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In the second place, the challenge 
is to the missions. For no matter 
how effective the Catholic influ- 
ence on the policies of UNESCO, 
the influence of UNESCO will be 
mainly sterilizing, designed to 
eliminate anti-Christian and anti- 
Catholic elements. The awakening 
of intelligence in the dormant mil- 
lions destined to benefit from the 
programs will, however, create a 
moral vacuum into which Chris- 
tianity or something else: will rush. 
Even more gigantic missionary ef- 
fort than that which has already 
made this the greatest of mission- 
ary ages, will be demanded to make 
the new civilization Christian. 


Noon-Day Mass 


by ANNE TANSEY 


The breath of Christ 
Is cool as dawn, 
Finding a rose 

To rest upon. 


But given a soul 
Fallen from grace 
And it becomes 

A panther chase. 


The breath of Christ 

Is honey in horn, 

A fragrant wind 
Through field of thorn. 


Until a soul 

Seeks an embrace 
In a noon-day hour 
Meeting place! 





Judaism and Christianity Today 


by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


S everat years ago Arthur A. 
Cohen, a young Jewish scholar writ- 
ing in Cross Currents argued that 
the Jews had never rejected Christ 
because they had never encountered 
Him. This claim, of course, cannot 
be supported in view of the histori- 
cal facts recorded in the Gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Epistles, but in view of subsequent 
Jewish history the argument has a 
certain measure of truth. The Jew- 
ish people encountered Christ as 
their Messiah at one great moment 
in their history and through the 
officials of the Sanhedrin they re- 
jected Him. Ever since, this mo- 
mentous decision has served to cut 
off the approaches to Christ by a 
centuries-long denial by silence. 
In recent years the Judaism 
which once emerged from the ruins 
of Jerusalem without theocracy, 
without Temple, and without sacri- 
fices, to stake its future on a Law 
which could be fully observed in 
unified little communities within a 
Gentile world, has undergone fur- 
ther shocks. The most violent of 
these, coinciding with the gradual 
disappearance of a Jewish commu- 
nity life which was centered about 
the synagogue and regulated by the 
Mosaic Law, has been the conflict 
between the demands of Jewish life 
under the Law and the demands of 
modern secular life. As Hans 
Joachim Schoeps expressed it: 
“The modern-minded Jew no 


longer acknowledges his original 
Jewish destiny, abandons the law 
of his origins which separated. him 
from the world, and tries to dwell in 
the world a man as other men. But 
the destiny of his being, that being 
which his membership in the Jew- 
ish collectivity willy-nilly gives him, 
does not change because his con- 
sciousness has changed; the schism 
between the two is the Jewish fate 
as we know it today” (Commentary, 
January, 1953). 


Bovex though Catholics tend to ex- 
pect a modern spokesman for Juda- 
ism to be faithful to the words of 
the Law and to respect the articles 
of Maimonides and the commen- 
taries of the early rabbis, the facts 
of the case make it evident that 
anyone who will say what is to the 
point about contemporary Judaism 
must be aware of the important 
religious differences within Judaism 
itself. As one Jewish writer, having 
Catholic critics in mind, recently 
put it, “Modern Judaism must be 
the base of operations.” In other 
words, the odds are that Justin 
would today find a different Trypho. 





To understand contemporary Judaism, one 
must be aware of wide divergencies of belief 
among Jews. These differences range from 
deep devotion to the past to anxious concern 
about adjustment to modern secular life. 
Father Ralph Thomas, S.A., M.A., S.T.L., is 
an Instructor in English and History at St. 
John’s Seminary, Montour Falls, N. Y. 
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This is not to say that contem- 
porary American Judaism is lack- 
ing in rabbis of the old school who 
continue with energy to give the 
world—-whether Christian or secu- 
lar—no quarter. If a conflict exists 
for Judaism today, they refuse to 
see it, because the Law, as Rabbi 
Soloveichik of Yeshiva University 
maintains, is above secular conflicts 
and provides mastery over all secu- 
lar problems. The peculiar great- 
ness of Orthodox Judaism is that it 
still carries on the quest for the Mes- 
siah and preserves Israel’s past with 
a hope for the future. The number 
of these Orthodox is diminishing in 
our time. 


Some contemporary Jewish schol- 
ars, while continuing to hold that 
the basis of Judaism lies in an in- 
dissoluble bond between the Jewish 
people and their religion, go on to 
distinguish Judaism according to 


two aspects. Edward J. Jurji, writ- 
ing of Judaism in Great Religions 
of the Modern World (Princeton, 
1946), states that Judaism as “a 
system of religious thought is tran- 
scendental and universal. As a reli- 
gious cult, it is characterized by 
historic associations and even geo- 
graphic coloring. Its ethical prin- 
ciples embrace all mankind; its reli- 
gious discipline binds only its 
adherents.” 

Judaism, therefore, is made to 
appear as a “catholic” religion both 
because an “indissoluble bond” 
unites all Jews regardless of reli- 
gious differences and because the 
Jews are considered still to be the 
God-appointed trustees of religion in 
the interest of all mankind. How- 
ever, the fact that over three million 
of the five million American Jews 
have no association with a syna- 
gogue and the other two million are 
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more or less evenly divided into 
Orthodox, Conservative, and Re- 
form segments is testimony to how 
soluble this bond has become. 


As extensive comparative analysis 
of Jewish and of Christian faith has 
been made by Martin Buber, a Jew- 
ish scholar who admits to a “frater- 
nally open friendship” with Christ 
and to a deep interest in Christian- 
ity. Buber, who has a considerable 
following in American Jewry, has 
written a treatise in which he makes 
a distinction between what he calls 
“two types of faith.” This contrast 
between Jewish faith—or faith of 
the Old Testament—and Christian 
faith—or the faith of St. Paul—is, 
he argues, the difference between a 
belief which is existential and a 
belief which constitutes an act of 
faith. 

Jewish faith, therefore, is seen 
to arise from a personal relationship 
in which one finds oneself in the 
presence of God, principally by be- 
longing to the community of the 
people of God, whose faith is the 
historic experience of the group. 
Christian faith, on the other hand, 
is alleged to be not so much a per- 
sonal as an intellectual act by which 
one believes this or that fact to be 
true. 

This resistance to articles of be- 
lief on the part of some Jewish 
writers appears, at times, to be an 
apologetic for the lack of unity of 
belief. At any rate, it is difficult to 
understand how the Law can be 
looked upon as not containing 
teachings which do become, should 
become, that is, the object of faith. 
The faith revealed by a merciful 
God, whether in the Old or the New 
Testament, is not only something 
received but something believed. 
Furthermore, the community of the 
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people of God, which Buber exalts, 
and not without reason, is only real- 
ized in its fullness in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, which St. Paul first 
became aware of on the road to 
Damascus when he heard the words, 
“Saul, Saul, why dost thou persecute 
me?” 


Win HERBERG, in his Judaism and 
Modern Man (Farrar, Straus, 1951), 
sees Judaism and Christianity to be 
pursuing religious vocations which 
are basically complementary. Chris- 
tianity is “Israel’s apostle” and 
brings to the Gentile world the reve- 
lation given to Israel. And it is 
Israel’s special calling to sanctify 
the Name of God. “To receive and 
to cherish the Torah of God, to live 
a holy life under His ever-present 
kingship, to stand witness to His 
word against the idolatries of the 
world: these are the functions for 
which Israel is appointed.” 

Mr. Herberg, keenly aware of the 
emptiness of modern “rationalism” 
and of the spiritual chaos prevailing 
among many who still bear the 
name of Christian, has penetrated 
deeply into the mystery of Israel. 
But is not part of that “mystery” 
the fact of the Incarnation and of 
the Redemption? 

In a more recent article, “A Jew 
Looks at Catholics” (Commonweal, 
May 22, 1953), after extolling Cath- 
olics for their defense of the dignity 
of man and for their opposition to 
the atheistic ‘isms of the day, Her- 
berg finds fault with Catholics for 
not taking “sin and the human pre- 
dicament resulting from sin seri- 
ously enough and therefore tend- 
[ing] to overlook the profound am- 
biguity of all our thinking and do- 
ing.” 

Such a state of affairs would in- 
dicate the condition of the world 
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without Christ the Redeemer. In 
such a world sin would be a “pre- 
dicament” and the ultimates of 
thinking and doing would be dark- 
ened in “ambiguity.” But Catholics 
believe in the efficacy of the Re- 
demption: that the hegemony of the 
devil was destroyed once and for all 
by Jesus Christ. Difficulties, of 
course, there are, but no predica- 
ment; problems, but no dilemma. 
Nor is there a division in the mes- 
sage given to the world by God. God 
is one, and His Revelation, both of 
the Old and of the New Covenants, 
is one. 


| the most ambitious study 
of contemporary Judaism is that 
done by Rabbi Jacob B. Agus in his 
Guideposts in Modern Judaism 
(Bloch, 1955). Rabbi Agus repre- 
sents the Conservative segment of 
Judaism. Since Conservative Juda- 
ism offers itself as a “golden mean” 
between the alleged ‘extremes” of 
Orthodoxy and Reform, Rabbi Agus 
is critical of the former because it 
appears to be concerned only with 
the “dead letter” of the past, and of 
the latter because it appears to be 
inspired only by the caprices of the 
momentary present. But what is the 
program of Rabbi Agus? Although 
he asserts a committal to the whole 
Jewish tradition, Judaism, in its 
final analysis, seems to be for him 
the answer to the crucial question: 
“What can Judaism do for the in- 
dividual Jew of the future?” 

The idea implicit here is that the 
subjective needs of individual Jews 
rather than the objective revelation 
of the God of Israel is the measure 
of Judaism. In view of this reduc- 
tion, Rabbi Agus’s charge that from 
“the Jewish viewpoint, Christianity 
partakes of the qualities of pagan- 
ism,” is at the least ironical. 
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Ravcax Judaism, called by some 
“American Judaism,” is character- 
ized by its attempt to inake Judaism 
more at home in contemporary 
America. In order to satisfy the doc- 
trine of progress, Judaism is pre- 
sented as a progressive religion. In 
order to satisfy the demands of 
secular life, Judaism is conceived as 
something which helps the modern 
Jew to find his place in the world 
today. Its watchword is an “ethical 
dynamism” said to be based on the 
Torah. The influence of the “higher 
critics” has been strong among Jews 
of the Reform. Many of them have 
rejected the idea of a personal Mes- 
siah and the teachings or observ- 
ances which reflect the particularist 
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character of ancient Judaism. Toa 
Catholic, Reform Judaism seems to 
have as much in common with the 
modern Liberal Protestantism as 
with traditional Judaism. 


Desrrre the divergent opinions 
existing in Judaism today, there are 
many evidences that the modern 
Jew is striving to seek the answer 
to the question of his position in the 
world. As Catholics, we must have 
an interest in this. It is true that 
now, as in the first century, it is 
Christ Who divides us. It is our 
hope that Christ will unite us, be- 
cause, as Pope Pius XI reminded 
Catholics, “we are spiritually Sem- 
ites.” 


Deaf Boy 


by ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


{Lwa YS he started 


Made aware 


Of the sudden presence 
Strangely there 

Of one whose step 

He did not hear, 


Ever unwarned, 
Unarmed, unwary 
As hunter ambushed 
By his quarry 

Until his sleeping 
Sense unburied 


A secret sentry 
From within 

In prickling hair, 
In stirring skin. 





























Sputniks Are a Moral Warning 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Tue year 1957 (about which I write, some weeks before its end) is likely 
to be remembered as a decisive one in the twentieth century, because it 
marked the date when Russian Communism definitely caught up with 
the Free World in its control of the potentialities of nature through scien- 
tific advance. 

The first successful human launching of satellites into outer space is 
the sort of event which history will record even in the simplest and most 
summary of textbooks. In one field—and, after all, this is the field which 
most vividly grips the contemporary imagination—it is quite simply a 
tremendous triumph. It should, of course, have been universally acknowl- 
edged as such. Even on the basis of cold war tactics, a generous and 
admiring acknowledgment of so positive an achievement by human 
genius might have had good results. After all, we must in honesty admit 
that we have all tended to look down our noses at the Russians. 

The stories of the Russian soldiers in the war going almost crazy at 
the sight of the watches worn by the humblest soldiers and citizens in 
countries outside Russia have had a long currency and are the type of 
thing which has dominated our view of the Russians. A backward, in- 
deed half-savage, people incapable of catching up with the skilled and 
civilized West is the view which most of us have at the back of our minds. 
So strong was our superiority complex that we refused to see the steadily 
mounting evidence of Russian progress where Russia was determined to 
progress: in science and, above all, in science harnessed to weapons of 
war, and in general technical know-how. 


Tus evident Western reaction to Russia must have been a powerful 
factor in fomenting Soviet hostility and mistrust. Why not? It is a matter 
of elementary psychology. Nothing promotes anger and bellicosity more 
than being faced by the superior person who never misses an occasion 
of ramming the fact home. Britain in her heyday was universally disliked 
because she thought herself superior to those “foreigners,” and all she 
did in the way of promoting social and economic progress counted for 
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little in the face of her haughtiness. 
Today, many feel the same about 
America. The Americans are lords 
of the world in the subjects that 
count most today: wealth, power 
and the harnessing of science to 
peaceful and warlike industry. And 
they know it! Humility is not an 
easy virtue for the exceptional man; 
it would seem to be beyond the 
reach of nations. 


I. the light of this we can see 
that it would have been wise on our 
part humbly and realistically to 
have acknowledged that in respect 
of what attracts men most today, 
the useful application of science, 
Russia had proved herself to be an 
equal and, temporarily at least, su- 
perior. Anything that can help to 
diminish Soviet Russia’s sense that 
we despise her for not being as in- 
telligent as we are is likely to prove 
of the greatest value in reducing 
world tension. 


Awo if we look at the matter as 
Christians we shall immediately see 
two reasons why we should have 
been prompted to a generous reac- 
tion. Humility and meekness are 
Christian virtues, perhaps better 
exercised in us by trying to see the 
good in our neighbor than by advo- 
cating unrealistic ideals at the pres- 
ent time like Christian pacifism or 
the sudden conversion of the God- 
less to our values. And, apart from 
this, our quarrel with Communism 
has nothing to do with technical 
scientific achievement or with the 
merits of capitalist economies as 
against other political systems. The 
Russians have not sinned in calcu- 
lating aright the means of driving 
heavy weights, furnished with scien- 
tific instruments, into outer space. 
Nor for that matter have they sin- 
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ned in adopting an authoritarian 
political technique which enables 
the requisite amount of money to be 
channeled into the achievement of 
this purpose. Our real quarrel with 
Russia is not scientific, or even po- 
litical and economic; it is religious 
and moral. 

In fact, it seems to me that not 
only should we have generously 
greeted Soviet Russia’s scientific 
achievement in the face of the heavy 
handicaps of a late start and a cul- 
turally less well-equipped society; 
we should have taken it as an occa- 
sion of a much deeper soul-search- 
ing among ourselves than any mere 
angry, disappointed inquiries about 
why we were thus beaten in this 
specialized technical field. 


A SECOND, striking note of 1957 
has been the first serious difficulties 
in the long inflationary climb to- 
ward ever greater material pros- 
perity. Iam no economist, any more 
than I am a scientist. But it just so 
happens that I have friends who tell 
me something about their invest- 
ments and financial affairs. I recall 
a conversation with one of them last 
spring. He was telling me how much 
money he was making by buying 
the most popular shares in the mar- 
ket, many of them transatlantic. He 
was living beyond his means, but 
whenever he had to meet heavy bills 
he simply sold some inflated shares 
and was left considerably better off 
than he had been a few months 
earlier. I asked how he could be cer- 





Of what use is freedom in a democracy if 
we use freedom to choose the wrong things? 
Reduced to the degraded tastes and values 
of the majority, free democracies cannot 
have the strength to stand up against Com- 
munism. Michael de la Bedoyere here sug- 
gests an examination of conscience for de- 
mocracies. 
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tain that these shares would go on 
rising. “Oh, I can assure you I get 
the very best advice: the best Lon- 
don brokers constantly in touch 
with New York. They tell me not to 
sell, if I can help it—not to sell even 
if there is a dip. I only buy the 
soundest shares—nothing specula- 
tive for me.” 


Tooar those shares stand at two- 
thirds of their value a few months 
ago, and sometimes less. Perhaps 
they will have re-established them- 
selves by the time these lines are 
read—I hope so—perhaps they will 
have fallen much further. Either 


way, there does not seem much to 
be said at the present time for this 
well-grounded “capitalist” advice. 

The point is that here we in the 
West (in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Germany) 
are relying absolutely on financial 


and economic uncertainties, within 
a free competitive system for 
mounting production and equitable 
distribution. I do not deny that this 
system has delivered the goods, but 
the price we have had to pay for our 
success has been inflation. Pump 
enough money into a free economic 
system and demand will inevitably 
rise. Such demand permits further 
production and more scientifically 
skilled production, and the net re- 
sult is a steady rise in the standard 
of living. But everything has to be 
paid for somehow. The declining 
value of money which utterly un- 
fairly hits the weaker members of 
the economic community and causes 
the stronger to become stronger still, 
is one way. Another is the constant 
possibility of “nerve” failing with 
the catastrophic consequences of de- 
pression and unemployment, even if 
today we are better equipped to 
meet them. 


Tovay in Britain we are seeing 
some of the consequences of free 
economy in modern conditions. And 
the perfectly plain fact is that no 
one knows what remedy to apply. 
The Government believes that infla- 
tion must be halted, however pain- 
fully. And there it is certainly right. 
Britain as a country living largely 
on exports cannot allow its prices 
to rise faster than prices in com- 
petitive countries without incurring 
disaster. Nor can Britain politically 
or morally afford to see its people 
divided into two nations again: the 
men of business and the Trade- 
Union - protected - workers getting 
more and more of a share in the 
cake; the professional men, the un- 
protected workers and pensioners of 
every kind getting less and less. 

So the Government raises the 
price of borrowing money to almost 
unprecedented heights. This should 
lead to less production and less 
profits; to unemployment and in- 
dustrial conditions in which auto- 
matic yearly pay rises cannot be 
met. Such measures inevitably lead 
to the loss of popularity and author- 
ity in the country on the part of the 
Government. The Opposition and 
the Trade Unions are up in arms. 
What nonsense trying to cure infla- 
tion by cutting down production! 
Money will then chase even fewer 
goods and necessarily rise in value. 
The Trade Unions, used to their 
automatic rises, see no reason why 
they should accept the Govern- 
ment’s invitation to restraint. 

In the general uncertainty, of one 
thing only are they sure, and that is 
that their power is so strong that no 
one will dare refuse them what they 
demand as the alternative to an in- 
dustrial war which will make sure 
that there will first be too few goods 
to be chased by too much money 
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and then too many men chasing too 
few jobs. 


is reviewing the year 1957, am I 
really suggesting that there is any 
comparison between the political 
methods which in Russia have delib- 
erately supported the work and re- 
search needed for winning the satel- 
lite race (whose real object we all 
know is militaristic) and the free 
political and economic system in the 
democratic West which has might- 
ily raised standards of living in all 
sections of the population, even if 
it has let us down over the most 
startling scientific achievement of 
the year? 

No, of course I am not. But if we 
are not content to sulk, or even if 
we are content only to accelerate the 
prestige-race between two rival sys- 
tems, then we shall, I think, miss 
learning some all-important lessons 
—lessons we need to learn if we are 
not to give up the struggle to mold 
a more peaceful and better world in 
the face of the threat of total de- 
struction. 

I said that our real quarrel with 
Soviet Russia was religious and 
moral. I need not in this journal 
expand on that. One of the things 
that has shocked me about Soviet 
Russia recently however would be 
considered only indirectly religious 
and moral. It is the confession of 
Communist Margaret Aliger, a So- 
viet poetess who had been promi- 
nent in the freer literature ushered 
in after the death of Stalin. In case 
some readers have not seen the text 
of the recantation of her errors here 
it is: 

“I have had to go through several 
months of bitter reflection, deep 
consideration, and direct and merci- 
less argument with myself... . I 
am sometimes inclined to substitute 
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moral-aesthetic considerations for 
political ones. I have lacked compre- 
hensive political sense . . . obviously 
I must now be far more demanding 
toward myself, get rid of a certain 
tendency to speculate, undertake a 
more thorough check on my views 
of events in life by going to life it- 
self, to get into direct and immedi- 
ate contact with it... or, putting 
it more simply, to follow what is in- 
dicated, what is asked for, in the 
statements of Comrade Khrushchev 
... always keeping in mind that any 
work done by a Soviet writer is po- 
litical work and that it can be car- 
ried out honestly only by unwaver- 
ingly observing the Party line and 
Party discipline.” 


Waar seems so desperately shock- 
ing about this is not the persecution, 
but the fact that a gifted artist who 
must see the incompatibility be- 
tween an artist’s insight and a 
purely utilitarian political system is 
nevertheless prepared to recant ab- 
jectly—and in terms that must turn 
her stomach. Here is not merely a 
political sin against personality 
(those are common enough), but an 
apparently willing prostitution of 
personality in the face of the lowest 
political crudity. That the Soviet 
regime should still act in this way 
and not trouble to hide the fact from 
the world gives one some measure 
by which to judge of progress out- 
side the field of a-human activities, 
such as_ scientific research and 
progress. : 

But let us turn from this quota- 
tion and publicize another. This 
time it comes from the Christian 
and cultured West, heir of centuries 
of growing civilization. In fact, it 
comes from London. 

“Take a dozen or so Parisienne 
beauties and turn them into street- 
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walkers. . . . Take gorgeous Anto- 
nella Lualdi and make her grade 
‘A’ rape victim. . . . Take a clutch 
of leading French actors and turn 
them into the meanest, vilest bunch 
of gangsters and pimps. . . . Throw 
in a sordid premises [sic] in the 
dim-lit back streets of a little known 
Paris quarter .. . call it the ‘Sexy 
Bar’ and serve after hours near beer 
to men watching undiluted strip- 
tease on a giant screen. .. . Throw 
in a gaggle of ‘hostesses’ to keep the 
striptease viewers company. 
Mingle rival warfare over allocation 
of street walker beats. . . . Garnish 
well with soft lead, sharp steel and 
noiseless rubber. . . . Prepare from 
the recipe of James Hadley Chase 
which was banned in book form... . 
And the result is the most digestible 
dish of French cuisine for those 
with strong stomachs. . . aptly en- 
titled: “Young Girls Beware’ to be 
served in liberal portions next 
month in a luxury cinema set in the 
heart of London’s ‘lush’ vice area 
. . . Mayfair.” 


I pID not have to go searching round 


for this little monument of the 
glory of free speech and entertain- 
ment. It happened to be sent in as 
a normal service of new films pub- 
licity to the film editor of a weekly 
Catholic newspaper. 

I do not propose to compare the 
shock given by the enforced intel- 
lectual prostitution of a Communist 
artist against a relatively puritan 
social background with the shock 
of open and blatant invitation to 
prostitution of the senses as normal 
practice in a fashionable cinema of 
a great capitalist capital city. In- 
deed, I do not know how to compare 
them. It is enough that they co- 
exist, the first under a formally 
Godless despotism, the other in an 
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elfectively Godless.democracy. Who 
are we to throw stones? 

Soviet Russia did a good job in 
1957 launching the first satellites 
into space. She effectively harnessed 
the God-given power of human in- 
telligence to an end that thrilled 
mankind. It is part of the nature 
of man to pursue adventure and dis- 
covery. Russia’s rulers possessed 
the power to mobilize men and re- 
sources for that purpose. But the 
real cost of that success is to be 
measured in terms of the absolute 
denial of a man’s right to be a man. 
The materialistic philosophy of 
Marxism is an open revolt against 
the spirit and person of man and 
necessarily a revolt against the Cre- 
ator of man. 

The mere thought of this fixed 
Marxist philosophy fills us with in- 
dignation. But what have we made 
of our profession of theism and hu- 
manism, of the four freedoms, of 
the ideal of a higher civilized life? 
Was I unfair in quoting that dis- 
graceful cinema publicity sheet? It 
is true that we are free (as Mar- 
garet Aliger was not free) to protest 
against such tolerated perversion 
of free speech and writing. 

But the real question we ought 
to be asking ourselves is this one: 
is there any guarantee today within 
the free capitalistic democracy that 
the lowest values will not end by de- 
stroying the higher? Gresham’s law 
of money applies also to free cul- 
tures where religion and morals are 
left to find their own levels. I dare- 
say the writer of that publicity was 
only doing his job, and that in pri- 
vate life he is a perfectly estimable 
citizen. Why did he do it? Because 
he wanted to do his job as efficiently 
as possible. His employers wanted 
to ensure that the money spent in 
hiring that film earned them a 
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profit, just as those who made the 
film (probably relatively innocuous) 
needed for financial reasons to ap- 
peal to the lowest taste, which is the 
majority taste. 


W: may all be terribly vague about 
the science of economics and be very 
uncertain how to maintain healthy 
social prosperity, but we do know 
that in an age when God is forgotten 
and widely thought irrelevant to 
life, morals will decay so that the 
promotion of what is low and de- 
based will pay ever better dividends. 
Not only that, but in the absence of 
idealism and a sense of duty, each 
man, each party, each section, each 
country will use freedom to fight 
for its own sectional interest rather 
than the common good. Is _ this 
philosophy, with its good points on 
paper and its bad ones in practice, 
healthy enough to put up against 
the bad and also accidentally good 
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points of authoritarian Commu- 
nism? This, it seems to me, is the 
real question today. 

It is, I admit, a terribly difficult 
question. But so long as we are 
content to drift along in a too free 
political, social, and economic sys- 
tem where moral standards are 
steadily being degraded because ef- 
fective belief in a supernatural or- 
der immediately relevant to human 
welfare is dying, we shall find that 
Communism holds too many aces 
for us. On a purely secularistic and 
agnostic level, its authoritarian sys- 
tem will get the better of us. As for 
atheism there is recent evidence 
that its influence among the Russian 
people is increasing rather than de- 
creasing. Will it not be wisest, there- 
fore, in these uncertain days of de- 
mocracy as 1957 passes into 1958, 
to remember the Sputnik: as a tech- 
nological warning, but a moral one 
too. 


The Atheist 


by GRACE GILOMBARDO FOX 


Doksn’T the atheist ever speak 

Of anything else but God! 

What troubles this fellow to so persist 
In what, to his reasoning, doesn’t exist 
Strikes me extremely odd. 

Why, even God could delighted be 
With such a ceaseless publicity! 





BY James Fenlon Finley, C.S.P. 


THE AWAKENING (Kingsley).— For 
her performance in this film Anna 
Magnani has been awarded the “Nastro 
D’ Argento,” the first prize of the Italian 
Film Critics, and after a viewing of 
the picture there is no argument with 
the verdict of the critics. Realizing the 
volatile nature of Miss Magnani and 
her association, heretofore, with more 
violent and tempestuous roles, she is 
revealed as the complete actress in this 
film that deals with the life of a nun. 
The great tribute to the Italian artist’s 
skill is that she is so much herself and 
yet portrays all that is expected of the 
Sister Letizia of the story. Miss Mag- 
nani has blended the reverent and 
decorous actions of the nun’s role with 
her own flashing personality and lively 
nature; she has melded the two con- 
trasts in a most admirable fashion. 

Sister Letizia is sent by her Mother 
Superior to a deteriorated convent on 
an island in the Gulf of Naples. The 
sister has just returned from twenty 
years of mission work in Africa and, 
expecting some vacation in Rome, is 
disappointed to be assigned to the mis- 
erable convent that houses the nuns 
stationed on the island. In an alternat- 
ing series of sequences where grave 
and hilarious scenes balance each 
other, we are quickly given the picture 
of the abject poverty and the pathetic 
conditions to which the Community’s 
property on the island has sunk. The 
new arrival announces to the sisters 
that she has come to clear up the debts 
that have accumulated and, this accom- 
plished, to close the convent and re- 
turn all the sisters to Rome. 

With vigor and good spirits Sister 
Letizia begins working toward this 
end. With her sense of enterprise the 


new sister not only clears off the 
debts but manages to make the convent 
self-supporting. Such success poses the 
problem as to the wisdom of going 
ahead with the plans to close the con- 
vent. 

The decision is complicated for Sis- 
ter Letizia by her affection for one of 
the young children for whom the sis- 
ters have been caring. The youngster 
has been abandoned. His mother un- 
willingly and heartbrokenly quits the 
boy rather than risk the loss of her 
lover. This noble specimen of man- 
hood does not wish to be burdened 
with an extra mouth to feed as he 
tries to finance his romance. 

The little boy’s plight and his irre- 
sistible charm captivate Sister Letizia. 
In short order, the less than angelic 
gamin has twined himself in Sister’s 
affections, causing her to favor him as 
if he were her own child. The situation 
becomes serious enough to evoke com- 
ment from the other children and the 
Sisters at the convent. Sister Letizia 
herself faces a major spiritual trial as 
she contemplates what is happening to 
her own soul. The solution of the con- 
flict brings the film to a tender and 
heart-stirring climax. 

The marvel of The Awakening is that 
same marvel so often noted in Italian 
films—the simplest of stories becomes 
mighty in its impact by the depth and 
perception of the human relationships 
involved in the tale. Along with this 
depth and perception must be added 
that great quality for naturalness that 
flavors all the characters who are por- 
trayed by the actors of the film. The 
women who act the parts of the nuns, 
the townspeople of the island, the chil- 
dren who play and work at the Sisters’ 
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school, all of these are presented in 
that delightful and absorbing fashion 
that makes them so very real and true 
to life. 

One wonders if such a picture will 
ever be possible in America. We are 
so wont to lament our lack of adult 
films; yet we are so lost in our search 
to find the true values behind them 
that we have been fooled into using 
gimmicks and shallow pretenses and 
tricks of erotic excitement all in the 
vain attempt to make mature pictures. 
We never seem to understand that 
adult films are made about real people 
and their real problems not about stock 
family types or erratic offbeat charac- 
ters or sex-pot headline hunters. When 
we learn to write and to think about 
people we will be coming close to that 
great millennium of American motion 
pictures—the adult feature film. 


THE ENEMY BELOW (20th 
Fox).—Proof that you can 
theme or a variation on it and still 
produce a top grade feature is amply 
given in this recent film from Twen- 
tieth Century. The story is simple but 
as profound as the sea on which it is 
played out. Two vessels—one an 
American cruiser, the other a German 
sub — play hide and seek with each 
other; both work to gain an advan- 
tageous position hoping thereby to de- 
stroy the other by a surprise attack. 
The whole picture deals with no more 
than this but it is as absorbing a con- 
flict as you’ll want. 

The real interest in the film is built 
tightly around the two men who com- 
mand the opposing vessels. Robert 
Mitchum is the American; Curt Jur- 
gens, the German leader. In the moods, 
the talents, the personalities, the in- 
telligence and experience of these two 
opponents the story finds its grip and 
suspense. First one, then the other, 
moves and countermoves and each 
series of these maneuvers leads you 
deeper and deeper to an appreciation 
of the men in conflict. 

You are not disposed toward one or 
the other by even the flick of prejudic- 
ing action or dialogue. Both command- 
ers are written of as honest, able sail- 
ors, sincere in their task, concerned 
over their men, determined to succeed 
for their cause. You are allowed to 


Century- 
repeat a 
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judge which is the better leader on 
the evidence of the story told. 

Curt Jurgens as the German U-boat 
leader makes his American debut and 
he scores heavily over Robert Mitchum 
in the thespian phase of the conflict. 
There seems to be a more solid ap- 
proach to his role than that achieved 
by Mr. Mitchum. Whether the depth 
of character he portrays is due to natu- 
ral talent or more acting experience‘ 
is not going to be debated here. Let’s 
say that Mr. Jurgens is very accom- 
plished and should be able te find 
many future jobs. A little more of his 
kind in our cinema industry and it will 
truly be adult—in dramatics, at least. 

Dick Powell directs The Enemy Be- 
low and in fairness I must admit he 
does an excellent job. On some previ- 
ous occasion I expressed grave doubts 
about Mr. Powell’s directorial gifts— 
no such doubts exist after watching 
his latest film. He has worked over a 
good story and kept his players at it all 
the way to give us an outstanding film. 

Enemy is in color and the seascapes 
are brought to us in full beauty. The 
varied moods of the ocean by day or 
night, tranquil or violent, at surface or 


depth are, with the aid of color, as 
much a part of this fine film as any of 
the cast involved. 


THE LADY TAKES A FLYER (U.I/.).— 
A comedy of sorts is this cinemascoped 
story done in attractive Eastman color. 
Apparently meant to be a gay, light 
film that tells of the domesticating of a 
vagabond flyer by a blonde pigeon with 
homing instincts, it never realizes itself 
as consistently humorous or entertain- 
ing. Like the hair on a balding pate, 
the fun is spotty and thin in those 
spots were it occurs. 

Jeff Chandler is seen as a sky-wan- 
derer who drifts into an airport where 
an old friend (Richard Denning) is 
running a school for flight instructions. 
Assisting Denning in the enterprise is 
Lana Turner, who is quite satisfied 
with the arrangement of assisting Den- 
ning whom she hopes to marry. Lana’s 
big worry is that Jeff will entice her 
companion back to the vagabond life 
of ferrying old planes to all parts of 
the world. She prefers that Denning 
do his flying on a more parochial scale 
—principally straight into her arms. 
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Her worst fears are realized when 
Denning becomes enthusiastic about 
the possibility of setting up a corpora- 
tion that could turn this plane-ferrying 
service into a big business. Lana re- 
luctantly but good-naturedly goes along 
with the two men as a third partner. 
While she and Jeff are busy at the busi- 
ness they find that they are in love and 
Lana eventually manages the nest that 
she had been dreaming about with 
Denning. 

All is not as serene as could be ex- 
pected because Jeff does not appreci- 
ate as much as he should the home and 
the child that fills it. After a heated 
argument in which he accuses Lana 
of having become a spoil-sport she de- 
termines to teach him a lesson. She 
drags out her old fly-suit, dons it and 
goes to the office to take up the job 
of ferrying planes that she had quitted 
for the domestic arts. Jeff cannot dis- 
suade her from this determination. 
Because of the danger that develops 
during her escapade he comes to his 
senses and realizes the need for his 
own better co-operation in building up 
the home from which he has so many 
times flown. 

The story is not meant to be as seri- 
ous and significant as this synopsis 
may make it seem. The evident hope 
was that the story would have many 
highly humorous touches and over- 
tones. Unfortunately, Mr. Chandler 
and Miss Turner are not the neatest of 
people when a comic touch is called 
for. Neither of them has the spon- 
taneity of delivery or the deftness in 
their projection which would give an 
airiness to the light or funny moments 
in which they are involved. Because of 
this ineptness much of the humor shud- 
ders and lurches as badly as some of 
the crates that the flyers are asked to 
ferry. 

One of the aspects of this picture 
which fits in with what seems to be a 
developing trend in movies is its re- 
peated use of what we might call—for 
want of a better word—“The Peeping 
Tom technique.” We are given those 
intimate glances into the married life 
of a couple which help us to know so 
closely and so deeply all the cute little 
casual intimacies that go on between 
husbands and wives. 

The Lady Takes a Flyer is not the 
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only offender in this matter but it con- 
tinues a trend that appears to be on the 
up-swing. Picture after picture seems 
to be attempting in certain ways to 
offer vicarious stimulation and incite- 
ment. Frequently, these are proffered 
in subtle and clever scenes so insinu- 
ated in pictures that the movie-goer 
realizes only too late that he has been 
the victim of a little cinematic pander- 
ing. 

It would be better if the great striv- 
ing to give us adult scenes and adult 
pictures were managed with a little 
less immaturity on the part of those 
producers who seem to feel that sex 
incidents or overtones are the one and 
the only adult interest-device the world 
has ever known. God knows sex is 


interesting—He made it so for a good 
reason—but it’s not the only interest 
man has to prove he’s grownup. 


WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION 
(United Artists).— This enthusiasti- 
cally received melodrama that played 
on Broadway some seasons back has 
been brought to the screen, and the 
filmed version is guaranteed to provoke 
as favorable a response as the play. 
Just as Francis Sullivan had a romp 
in the stage version of this story, so 
now Charles Laughton has a field day 
in the picture. I did not see Mr. Sulli- 
van on Broadway, but there is no rea- 
son to believe that even if you did see 
him, his substitute in the film will dis- 
appoint you in this foolproof and 
meaty role of the British lawyer who 
defends a young man accused of mur- 
dering his benefactress. 

The story should be set down in as 
skimpy a fashion as possible so that 
the viewer may have a complete enjoy- 
ment of all the details that develop the 
plot of Witness. The shortest synopsis 
I can manage is this: Witness for the 
Prosecution is the story of the defense 
put up by London’s cleverest criminal 
lawyer for the life of a young man ar- 
raigned for murder. The lawyer’s 
cleverness, which is always the high 
point of his trial proceedings, is topped 
by the cleverer maneuvering of the 
people for whom he is pleading. The 
ingenious method by which his clients 
achieve their own end is the surprise 
and shock of the melodrama. 

All of the actors in this film are set 
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to give you the best run for your money 
that you could expect at a movie. The 
previously-mentioned Mr. Laughton is 
the ideal character for the attorney 
who takes on this serious criminal trial 
even though he is suffering from a re- 
cent near-fatal heart attack. Elsa Lan- 
chester as his nurse is her usual biddy 
and busybody self; Tyrone Power is 
good enough in the role of the young 
man on trial; and Marlene Dietrich is 
at her continental best as she plays the 
wife of the young man accused of the 
murder. Each of the supporting peo- 
ple who play in the court-room scenes 
—the associate lawyers, the judge, the 
line of witnesses—keeps the play mov- 
ing in a dramatic intensity that par- 
takes of the reality of the theater itself. 
Especially good in one of these sup- 
porting roles is Una O’Connor who was 
recruited from the stage play to repeat 
her role of the maid in the film. It is 
worth the price of admission to see 
this fine professional actress using her 
tricks to steal scenes from that master 
bandit of the boards, Mr. Laughton. 

Because of the involvement of the 
plot and the hope to present you with 
the greatest entertainment by not re- 
vealing too much of the story, there 
is a tendency to make this whole re- 
view short. If the brevity of the review 
leads any of the readers to feel that I 
was not interested or entertained by 
Witness for the Prosecution, may I 
state here that I found it one of the 
most interesting and entertaining of all 
the recent pictures. I recommend it 
heartily without any fear that you 
will not share my enthusiasm. This is 
a most welcome relief from the banal 
ceps-and-robber TV fare that has been 
coming at us this season. United Artists 
deserves all A’s for sending us Witness 
for the Prosecution. 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON (Colum- 
bia) is not a newcomer to theater 
audiences but it is a new film produc- 
tion of the old J. M. Barrie play of the 
same title. The story, familiar but de- 
lightful, centers around a resourceful 
butler in a British titled family. The 
family, which consists of the father 
and three daughters, decides to go on 
a cruise. Included in the party are two 
young men, suitors of two of the girls, 
Crichton the butler, and the sisters’ 
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young and pretty maid who has a 
crush on Crichton. During the cruise 
the yacht is wrecked—the family and 
the guests and servants are cast on a 
South Sea island. 

Once on the island, the resourceful- 
ness and talents of Crichton come to 
the fore. The young suitors, ill-trained 
to rough it, Lord Loam and daughters, 
and Tweeny, the maid, concede that 
survival depends on following Crich- 
ton. In the two years the party is on 
the island Crichton becomes the Lord 
and Master—so much so that the rest 
serve him with delight and devotion. 

I am sorry that this summation of the 
plot presents none of the humor and 
none of the fun that is in the picture. 
Be assured the summary does not do 
justice to the competence of this film. 
All performances are sprightly and 
gay. Kenneth More stars as Crichton, 
Martita Hunt is the able dowager 
mother of one of the suitors, Cecil 
Parker is richly humorous as Lord 
Loam and Sally Ann Howes is decora- 
tive and tender as Lady Mary. 

The delightfulness of the movie is 
perhaps not so much in the story, 
which has been adapted and imitated 
on enough occasions to be familiar to 
all, but rather in the interplay of the 
story’s characters and in the highly 
professional performances given by the 
major actors. There are few pictures 
that will rival this one in the scale of 
the nuances and bits of business that 
are played out as the story unfolds. 

This picture offers a good contrast 
in the respective excellences of British 
and American films. While I can com- 
mend highly the British acting-ap- 
prenticeship evidenced in this picture 
and the maturity developed thereby, 
on the production side I do not think 
the British can boast of superiority. I 
do not think Hollywood would have 
been guilty of some of the technical 
errors and unprofessional technique 
that is evident in this production of 
The Admirable Crichton. Some of the 
shots are done amateurishly and badly. 
But if there must be a choice between 
these excellences of performance and 
production, I would vote for the “per- 
formance” side. A well-acted story is 
a great deal more compelling than a 
well-decorated set. Actions speak 
louder than scenery. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


THE COUNTRY WIFE.—Charles Lamb 
and Lord Macaulay differed staunchly 
on Restoration Comedy. Lamb de- 
lighted in its wit and felt its stylized 
manners protected it from moral cen- 
sure. Macaulay said to Lamb: “They 
had got out of Christianity into the 
land—what shall I call it—of cuck- 
oldry—the Utopia of Gallantry where 
pleasure is duty.” To Macaulay the bite 
of satire did not compensate for the 
steely heartlessness and coarse ribald- 
ry. He was repelled by the Restora- 
tion habit of giving vice a veneer of 
elegance, and making honest men dull 
and bad men, lively. 

That Wycherley himself never 
seemed to have known an honest emo- 
tion may account for his polluting 
Moliére’s clean well of humor, as he 
did when he transformed Agnes out of 
L’Ecole des Femmes into Mrs. Pinch- 
wife. Certainly Mr. Pinchwife, the ap- 
parently monogamous country hus- 
band, appears to boorish disadvantage 
compared to the lively and perverted 
Mr. Horner. 

In 1936, Mr. Gilbert Miller produced 
The Country Wife with Ruth Gordon 
in the title role in which she scored 
immense success; with Percy Waram 
as Pinchwife, Anthony Quayle as Hor- 
ner, Louis Hector as Sparkish and 
Irene Brown as Lady Fidgett. The pres- 
ent production by The Playwrights’ 
Company, Malcolm Wells and Daniel 
Blum, is centered on Julie Harris as 
Mrs. Pinchwife; with Laurence Harvey 
as Horner; Pamela Brown as Lady 
Fidgett and Ernest Thesiger as Sir 
Jasper. The director, George Devine, 
and the prompt book were imported 
from London with simple but effective 
sets and wigless costumes by Motley 
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and incidental music—too little of it— 
by Thomas Eastwood. The comedy is 
given precision and style and the fa- 
mous letter-writing scene is played 
with delightful bounce by Miss Harris. 
The Country Wife is based on Ter- 
ence’s comedy, Eunuchus. Wycherley, 
the cultured son of a country gentle- 
man, came up to London to read law 
in the heyday of Charles II. Living the 
life he depicts, he wrote his only four 
comedies within four years; was a 
paramour of the Duchess of Cleveland; 
married an Irish Countess for her 
money and on her death was thrown 
into prison for debts where he lan- 
guished for seven years forgotten by 
his “friends” until bailed out by the 
usually parsimonious James II which 
may mean that Wycherley reverted to 
the Catholicism of his boyhood days in 
France (but we hope he did not be- 
cause on his deathbed when seventy- 
six, he married a girl of seventeen to 
spite his nephew). Except for the 
scenes with Mrs. Pinchwife, The Coun- 
try Wife is monotonous with only its 
snickers at viciousness to titillate the 
audience. Its gaiety is the spurious 
species of a decadent period of which 
Wycherley is one of its less brilliant 
examples.—At the Adelphi. 


RICHARD III.—Under a roof for the 
winter, the New York Shakespeare 
Festival is now offering an exciting 
production of Richard III, one of the 
most controversial figures in history. 
Already Mr. Alexander Clark, the presi- 
dent of The Friends of Richard III, 
Inc., has protested in the press (Drama 
Mailbag, N. Y. Times, Dec. 8, 1957) 
against the Tudor propaganda of Rich- 
ard’s villainy as immortalized by 
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Shakespeare. Stuart Vaughan and 
George C. Scott as Richard, augment 
the villainy. This Richard is a leering 
spider of a man with a birthmark 
around his right eye, a withered hand, 
and enough spinal deformity for a 
limp, but not enough to impede his 
agility or his primordial strength when 
at Bosworth he batters his encircling 
enemies with a mace. What of it that 
his brother, Clarence, was executed by 
order of the King? Richard is the 
murderer. That Edward, Prince of 
Wales was killed in battle? Richard 
knifed him. That Anne was his con- 
tented wife for thirteen years? Richard 
poisoned her overnight. As for Buck- 
ingham and Hastings, they paid with 
their heads, as was usual, for treason. 
Once the “Tudor Myth” is accepted, Mr. 
Vaughan’s production is logical with 
Queen Margaret—left out of Olivier’s 
picture—giving full voice to her curses 
on the House of York—curses fulfilled 


as one by one Richard’s victims meet 
their fate, until on the battlefield of 
Bosworth the Tudor dynasty is found- 
ed by Henry VII. 

The set of different levels, designed 
by Vaughan and Bernie Joy, is ingeni- 


ously adaptable to the action which is 
swift and continuous. Joy’s costumes 
are richly effective and the pageantry 
is heightened by the many banners. 
There is great variety to the exits and 
entrances, and the whole company 
has excellent diction. Richard’s irony 
supplies the humor as well as full 
blown hypocrisy when he and Buck- 
ingham—well played by Paul Balan- 
tyne—act out his acceptance of the 
crown with the Lord Mayor and the 
Londoners. (Actually Parliament pro- 
claimed him King.) 

There are no dull moments in this 
Richard III. What a wonderful way 
it is for the children of New York to 
turn over some pages of history and be 
impressed by the quick punishment of 
gangsters that is, if their teacher 
afterward explains the calumnies 
against Richard and assures them that 
no one yet has been able to find any 
proof that he was guilty of the murder 
of the little Princes in the Tower. All 
that is necessary to see Richard III is 
to write and ask for a ticket—enclos- 
ing a stamped envelope. The Heckscher 
Theater, 104th Street and Fifth Avenue 
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is most comfortable. Once again, thank 
you, Mr. Papp! 


THE ROPE DANCERS.—‘Man is a cord 
above an abyss,” spake Zarathustra, “a 
perilous arriving, a perilous traveling, 
a perilous looking backward, a peril- 
ous trembling and _ standing still.” 
Nietzsche’s “perilous” lines are quoted 
in a play by Morton Wishengrad which 
seems an echo from the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but instead of a “wild duck” there 
is a little girl with a deformed hand 
which she has been trained to keep in 
a mitten and the mitten in a pocket 
in her dress because to her mother 
it is both the retribution and the sym- 
bol of the father’s infidelities, and un- 
consciously the reminder of an ineradi- 
cable passion. The little girl is the 
scapegoat for her mother’s pride. Mrs. 
Hyland is a shy tight-lipped woman 
who works like a slave as a seamstress 
to keep her immaculate flat and to dress 
little Lizzie proudly in white muslin 
but she also keeps little Lizzie shut up 
and without friends. Lizzie’s only di- 
version is her skipping rope. 

By constantly moving, Mrs. Hyland 
has kept ahead of the truant officers, 
but they catch up with her in Act II 
and although James Hyland, who has 
come for a surreptitious visit to Lizzie 
through a window, proves to them that 
the child’s book learning far surpasses 
their own, they are obdurate, and the 
excitement sends Lizzie into a nervous 
paroxysm. (Here two practical diffi- 
culties arise. How has Mr. Hyland man- 
aged at odd times to teach his daughter 
so much, and how has a seamstress 
kept her clients when _ constantly 
changing her address?) But these 
points seem trivial compared to the 
larger aspects of Mr. Wishengrad’s 
play with its intensely living charac- 
ters. 

Siobhan McKenna commands the ac- 
tion as the woman ridden by righteous- 
ness but fine in her integrity and self- 
discipline; Art Carney is the husband, 
irresponsible but full of imaginative 
devotion for his child; Joan Blondell, 
the blowsy neighbor whose kindheart- 
edness can’t be snubbed; Barbara Ellen 
Meyers is her dirty-faced normal, little 
daughter, and Beverley Lunsford, tense 
little Lizzie. They are all splendid. So 
is Theodore Bikel as the tired, selfless 
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neighborhood doctor. “What a waste 
of life,’ he comments when he under- 
stands the situation, “we all wear 
gloves over something. You should see 
them in my office—the people who are 
ashamed.” It was too late when he 
tried to help Lizzie. She was too used 
to having a pocket. Will Mrs. Hyland 
face the shame of her husband’s weak- 
ness? And what did Nietzsche mean 
when he said, “The greatness of Man 
is that he is a bridge and not a goal?” 
Mr. Wishengrad has written an un- 
usually interesting play finely directed 
by a young Englishman, Peter Hall 
(husband of Leslie Caron).—At the 
Cort. 


THE DARK AT THE TOP OF THE 
STAIRS.—How well I remember the 
rush with held breath up two flights 
of stairs from the library to the nurs- 
ery when bedtime came and the name- 
less terror of the dark rooms had to be 
passed. There is an actual, high, right- 
angled stairway in the Ben Edwards’ 
“McKinley Age” interior for William 
Inge’s drama of family life in Okla- 
homa in the 1920’s, but the real dark- 
ness lies behind the drawn blinds of 
the human soul and in the secret fears 
of children about their home. The 
home is that of Rubin Flood, an ex-cow- 
boy who grew up in frontier days, 
and his wife Cora, from Oklahoma 
City, their boy of ten, Sonny, and 
Reenie who is fifteen. 

With humor and affection, Mr. Inge 
shows how feebly they understand 
each other especially when a crisis 
arises as it does when Cora pays $19.95 
for a dress for Reenie’s first party. 
This precipitates an explosion when 
Rubin discovers the conspiracy, and 
the price. He violates his “cowboy” 
ethics by hitting Cora before he sets 
out on a sales trip, and she decides she 
must leave for Oklahoma City and find 
a job. At this point the introduction of 
Cora’s sister, Lottie, and her dentist 
huspand as well as the high school 
girls and two cadets opens up a vein 
of warm comedy. The dentist is so ten- 
derhearted that his wife says he needs 
the help of psychiatry before he can 
drill his patients’ teeth. With Lottie, 
her “Talk, Talk, Talk” is the expansive 
measure of her family enthusiasm— 
enthusiasm that expands until there is 
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talk of a visit! Lottie’s antipathy to 
Catholics is balanced by the lack of 
welcome given a Jewish cadet at a 
local party; an incident which Inge 
makes a tragic example of prejudice. 

That we come to know all the char- 
acters so well is due, of course, to the 
author and also to the director, Elia 
Kazan and the whole cast. First of all 
Eileen Heckart as Lottie—a gem of a 
character part polished admirably by 
Miss Heckart. Then there is Pat Hingle 
as Rubin who really loves Cora in his 
obtuse fashion; Teresa Wright as the 
misguided Cora who quarrels with 
Rubin before her children, urges her 
daughter to try “necking,” and then 
thinks it her duty to blame her partly 
for the “Jewish” tragedy which may 
lead to Reenie’s nervous breakdown; 
Evans Evans as the irrepressible Flirt, 
and Timmy Everett as Sammy Golden- 
baum who never knew his father, and 
whose mother is too busy in Holly- 
wood to ever bring him home from his 
military academy. There is also young 
Charles Saari as the inscrutable Sonny. 
Mr. Inge understands that it’s not only 
older people who have their problems. 
He has never written so well.—At the 
Music Boz. 


LOOK HOMEWARD ANGEL. — Louis 
Kronenberger is deploring the popu- 
larity of dramatized novels which he 
fears may breed a new race of literary 
hacks, but what was the genesis of 
most of Shakespeare’s plays? The dif- 
ference has been that whereas Shake- 
speare chose a hack tale and trans- 
formed it into a great tragedy we too 
often see second-rate novels as well as 
great ones turned into paltry theater. 

Ketti Frings has now created from 
Thomas Wolfe’s shambling autobio- 
graphical work of genius a strongly 
articulated drama. In the reverse of 
the Shakespearean process, she has 
created no new characters but has 
brought the Gants out of their labyrin- 
thine chapters into the compact area 
of the stage. She has consolidated the 
complexities of the Boarding House 
into some vivid background sketches, 
and has chosen the essential incidents 
in Eugene Gant’s growth from boy to 
man. Most important of all she has 
conveyed the sense of something 
greater than the scenes we see—the 
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universal human drama of which they 
are a facet. Jo Mielziner enhances this 
idea in his set which represents the 
exterior of the Boarding House with 
peeps of the interior but instead of 
enclosing it within the strictures of 
realism, the mansard roof is given 
spatial dignity in its open outline 
against the sky. 

In the picture of Mr. Gant’s stone- 
cutting shed, the Angel dominates the 
scene as she did Mr. Gant’s life. It is 
the locale for two immensely stirring 
scenes: one in which Madame Eliza- 
beth wants to buy the Angel for the 
grave of one of her girls and pathos is 
mixed with irony because Gene sells 
her instead a little stone lamb; and an- 
other in which Mrs. Gant gives Mr. 
Gant the large check for the sale of the 
shed and then tears it up rather than 
let him escape. There has been no way 
out for Eugene in his outgrown clothes 
and his penniless servitude to the 
Boarding House. Only his brother Ben 
understands his need for a larger life. 
The whole audience is desolate at 
Ben’s death. Both boys, repelled by 


their mother, have turned to the board- 
ers for sympathy. Ben to a mature but 
kindly flirt; Gene to a new arrival, all 


willowy sweetness, from New Orleans 
who betrays his faith but forces him 
to assert his independence. With Ben’s 
legacy he starts out for Chapel Hill, but 
not before an extraordinary moment 
when Mrs. Gant, in sudden revolt 
against the house and the boarders, 
starts to kick down the porch while 
Mr. Gant ecstatically hauls out an ax. 

Directed by George Roy Hill, an 
American trained in Dublin, Look 
Homeward Angel is superbly acted. 
Anthony Perkins is the gawky Eugene 
who wonders how he can read all the 
books in the world; Jo Van Fleet shows 
how Mrs. Gant in struggling to support 
her family forgot the family in the in- 
terest of the struggle; Hugh Griffith is 
the unpredictable Gant; Arthur Hill, 
Ben; Rosemary Murphy perfect as the 
tired sister and Frances Hyland the 
outwardly sweet girl.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


THE MAKROPOULOS SECRET. — The 
secret is the elixir of life from the 
philosophers’ stone which the alchem- 
ists searched for as insatiably as did 
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Poncé de Leon for the Fountain of 
Youth he never found in Florida. The 
secret casts an eerie aura around the 
beautiful Emilia Marty who in 1911 
was enchanting the audiences at the 
Prague Opera House, especially when 
she injects herself into a law case 
which had been under litigation for 
one hundred years, and her fabulous 
memory arouses. strange  surmises. 
When she demands from one of the 
litigants, Baron Prus, a yellow en- 
velope he will find among the family 
papers, the Baron names the customary 
price in melodrama. It is not too high 
for Madame Marty. But when the ren- 
dezvous results in a suicide, an ex- 
planation is demanded. “Ha!” cries the 
lawyer, noticing a glass of cognac in 
the lady’s hand, “In vino veritas—” 
and he plies Madame Marty rather 
forcibly with cognac until she admits 
her real name, Elena Makropoulos. 
and her real age. 

Charming Eileen Herlie doesn’t 
quite achieve the full range of the 
“veteran siren.” She also plays down 
the darker element in Madame Marty’s 
character so that the line, “The for- 
mula made no provision for my soul,” 
loses its force, as ennui is not the 
whole of Marty’s burden. “We have 
given her every gift but death,” com- 
ments the veteran roué, and it is not the 
Baron but the very young girl, played 
by Nancy Malone, who has the courage 
to hold the old parchment to the candle 
flame. Karel Stepanek is in good form 
as the heel-clicking Baron Prus and 
Norris Houghton has designed excel- 
lent sets, but for once Dr. Guthrie’s di- 
rection seems to have faltered. The 
Makropoulos Secret is spineless drama 
without the touch of Black Magic. Now 
closed. 


THE retirement of Miss Katherine 
Crofton from the staff of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp reminds all who were associ- 
ated with her of the great amount of 
work she did with such gentle effi- 
ciency. This department shudders to 
think of the countless errors that might 
have been printed had it not been for 
her intelligently watchful eve. Above 
all there was the example of her self- 
less courage and faith which defied all 
physical hurdles. Valiant is her other 
name. 











NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE WHITE WITCH 

by Elizabeth Goudge 

Coward-McCann. $4.95 
This engaging, though somewhat ram- 
bling and romantic, historical novel 
of the period of England’s Civil War 
has all the old Jeffrey Farnol ingredi- 
ents. Miss Goudge, of course, goes be- 
neath the surface of her plot and not 
too well-dimensioned characters to 
produce wellsprings of Anglican phi- 
losophy in the manner of C. S. Lewis 
and Charles Williams. The chief in- 
gredient in this white witch’s brew is 
the fascinating Froniga Haslewood 
who uses gypsy spells, herbalist’s 
knowledge, and the white magic of 
gnostic Platonism to heal and help her 
fellow-villagers. She is half-gypsy and 
half of the Squire’s family, living 
alone in her little cottage. Beautiful, 
powerful, and loved by all, Froniga is 
the outstanding romantic element of 
the novel. 

Around her are grouped the book’s 
other exotic figures. The gypsv tribe 
who have disowned her but still meet 
her from time to time, especially 
saintly old Madona, and Yoben, mys- 
terious traveling tinker who, hesides 
being in an innocent and adoring way 
Froniga’s sweetheart, turns out to be 
a royalist spy and a recusant priest. 

Then there are the _ characters 
grouped around the manor: Squire 
Haslewood and his wife, who have 
turned Puritan; the children, Will and 
Jenny, a captivating little girl; Parson 
Hawthyn, a saintly Anglican nearing 
perfection and concerned for his flock 
in the turmoil of religious war; the 
traveling artist, John Loggin, whose life 
seems linked to Jenny’s in some 


strange way; and apart from all, the 
sinister figure of the black witch, 
Mother Skipton. 

Here are all the perfect ingredients 
—battles, spell-castings of both black 
and white varieties, old wishing wells, 
gypsy funerals, mysterious lovers who 
are not what they seem—woven into a 
plausible and entertaining tale. What 
more could one ask? 

Beneath all these pretty obvious 
trappings lies the indubitably fresh, 
true theme of the importance of sanc- 
tity, of the necessity of attaining it 
both in the individual life and (as 
this school of English writers seems 
to be so profoundly aware), in the 
destiny of a nation. Though much of 
the philosophy is Platonic and Gnos- 
tic, and perhaps unreal and uncon- 
vincing, there can be little ground for 
quarrel with the major premise of the 
need for sanctity, and the obligation 
of the strong to help the weak toward 
it at whatever cost. Although the ro- 
mantic and, spiritual elements of Miss 
Goudge’s book are incompletely fused, 
it is nevertheless a gallant attempt to 
voice ancient truths in a form palat- 
able to modern readers. 


A BIT OFF THE MAP 

by Angus Wilson 

Viking. $3.50 
“The hazards of class,” to use Mr. 
Wilson’s phrase for the phenomenon, 
contribute mightily to the great theme 
available to English writers today. 
England seems, if these brilliant 
stories can be admitted as evidence, to 
be on the verge of evolving into a 
classless society. At least—and on this 
point the evidence is clearest in these 
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pages—the old class. system is break- 
ing down. 

Lord Peacehaven in “Ten Minutes 
to Twelve,” the final story, may be in- 
tended as the book’s definitive symbol. 
We see his Lordship writing at his 
great walnut desk, his countenance 
marked with virile anger and deci- 
sion. He is forcefully writing a memo- 
randum to his board of directors. A 
short while later Nurse Carver an- 
nounces to the assembled family that 
the memorandum must be saved for 
the new specialist being called in next 
month. Lord Peacehaven is “not in 
his right mind.” 

Or take Maurice, the public school 
boy in “After the Show,” who, with 
his friends, is preparing for “the task 
of leadership which would fall to 
their generation — leadership out of 
the desert of the television world, out 
of the even more degrading swamps 
of espresso bar rebellion.” Or Ray, 
the government clerk in “A Flat Coun- 
try Christmas,” who looks into a 
Christmas mirror decked with mistle- 
toe and then cries out: “I’ve seen 
Nothing.” In their varied ways the 
characters in the eight short stories in 


A Bit Off the Map see nothing, but 
behind them one feels a satiric Angus 
Wilson seeing very much indeed. 


THOMASINA 

by Paul Gallico 

Doubleday. $3.95 
The subtitle given to Mr. Gallico’s 
book is this: “The Cat Who Thought 
She Was God.” More accurately, 
Thomasina, a feline with at least two 
thoroughly documented lives, de- 
scribes herself as Bast-Ra, cat goddess 
of Bubastis. Thomasina—and several 
chapters are written with her as view- 
point character—believes that she can 
call down wrath, instant and terrible. 

For a time it looks as though she 
has indeed visited her ire upon the 
family of Andrew MacDhui, a red- 
bearded Scottish veterinarian. Mr. 
MacDhui, an embittered atheist since 
his wife’s death, orders Thomasina, 
his daughter’s pet, to be chloroformed. 
Mary’s seven-year-old reaction is to 
mourn her “FOULLEY MURDERED” pet, 
as the headboard marker puts it, and 
to go into a decline. What with the 
aid of the local dominie and a mys- 
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terious girl named Lori, Thomasina 
and Mary are given new lives to live, 
and so is Mr. MacDhui. Thomasina 
is more ingratiating than bare sum- 
mary can make it appear. And readers 
who are not positively allergic to cats 
as protagonists will enjoy Mr. Gallico’s 
jaunty foray into medicine and meta- 
physics. 


THE OLD MAN AND THE BOY 

by Robert Ruark 

Holt. $4.95 
“T never knew a man that hunted quail 
that didn’t come out of it a little po- 
liter in comparison,” the old man told 
his grandson on one occasion. The 
boy admits, in his autobiographical 
“tale,” that his grandfather was a little 
too prone to philosophize. But he soon 
grew to expect, and to like, what the 
grandfather himself characterized as 
his “occasional flights of sheerest hon- 
esty.” The boy attended a rough but 
austere school under the tutelage of an 
old man with a smelly pipe and a 
shrewd sense of values. The fishing 
rod and a gun, with a bit of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare thrown in, were the 
curriculum. 

The old man would tolerate no care- 
lessness in handling guns or inaccu- 
racy in language. Even the fact that 
the old man would “talk grammatic 
about one-fourth of the time and vul- 
gar the other” had its place in the 
boy’s training for manhood in “a 
smart-aleck age.” The Old Man and 
the Boy celebrates with a vigorous, 
masculine charm a boy’s enjoyment 
of growing up under circumstances 
wherein growth meant catching his 
first bluefish, hunting the bog buck 
deer, and savoring the varied joys of 
“fishhooks-caught-in-your-ear time and 
baseball time and whippoorwill time 
and _ bullbats-sweeping-low-in-the-dark 
time.” 


FROM AN ALTAR SCREEN 

by Fray Angelico Chavez 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75 
The land and the people of New Mex- 
ico, in the colonial times of Spain’s 
glory and today, come to vivid, sym- 
bolic life in these seven tales by Fray 
Angelico Chavez. His characters sug- 
gest whole histories of the Spanish 
days, histories of faith, of gallant ac- 
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tion, of swift passions, and of a rugged 
enduring in a sparse land where 
everything stands outlined against the 
sky. These stories, for all that they 
occasionally deal with miracles and 
visitations, make for “sober reading in 
the truest sense.” 

“The truth is,” Fray Angelico says 
in an author’s note about these seven 
“panels,” “that I filched every bit from 
the more general domain of New 
Mexico sky, scape, and village; more 
particularly from the shadows cast by 
firs and pinons at certain hours, from 
the still air of adobe homes and chap- 
els at dusk.” And yet the still air gives 
off the violence of “The Bell That 
Sang Again,” the story of a curse and 
how it was lifted; the struggle of the 
forces of good and evil in “The Ardent 
Commandant”; and the lively comedy 
of “Wake for Don Corsinio.” Deep in 
folk wisdom as they are, these stories 
also reflect a highly cultivated indi- 
vidual skill and artistry. 


MIST OVER TALLA 

by Audrey Erskine Lindop 

Doubleday. $3.00 
The heroine as governess, battling 
against a gothic sense of doom, is at 
least as old as the work of Jane Eyre 
in its classic form. She is always with 
us in “soap opera,” of course, and 
now and again she shows up in very 
little fashion in a novel. Mist Over 
Talla is such a highly literate version 
of the yarn, and a brilliantly success- 
ful one too. 

Harriet Godden answers a curious 
advertisement in a London newspa- 
per; almost unbelieving, she finds her- 
self on her way to a remote farm in 
Shropshire to be a “lady companion 
for wife.” Gradually Harriet comes to 
learn that the woman to whom she is 
companion, Liana of the strange beauty 
and startling conduct, is hopelessly 
mad. And, of course, Harriet is deeply 
in love by this time with Major Stewart, 
Liana’s husband. As a novelette of 
suspense Mist Over Talla is superb, 
and the astringent ending, completely 
devoid of gothic self-pity, is a striking 
one. Since I remember reporting on 
the author’s previous books with a 
jaundiced eye, I am happy to be able 
to tell you how much I enjoyed this 
one. 


Read These for Lent 


GIVE ME SOULS 
A Life of Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val 


By Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, 0O.S.F. 
A full-length biography of St. Pius 
X’s brilliant and controversial Secre- 
tary of State. This is a skillful pic- 
ture of a great ecclesiastic and his 
turbulent times. 


$3.75 
PLEDGE OF GLORY 


By Dom Eugene Vandeur, translated 
by Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi 
Monastery. A Eucharistic commentary 
on the prayer of Sister Elizabeth of 
the Trinity elaborating its phrases, 
commenting on its doctrine, and elu- 
cidating it implications. 


$2.75 


OUR LADY, QUEEN 
OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


By Louis Colin, C.SS.R., translated by 
Sister Maria Constance, S.C.H. and 
Sister Agnes Thérése, S.C.H. The 
noted French Redemptorist here ana- 
lyzes the concept of Our Lady as the 
source and ideal of the religious life, 
and underlines the characteristics of 
perfect devotion to Mary. 

$3.75 


STONYHURST SCRIPTURE 
MANUALS 


With Introductions and Commen- 
taries by C. C. Martindale, S.J., The 
Stonyhurst Scripture Manuals are 
being brought out to meet a very 
real need. Each volume is complete 
with a lengthy introduction and a 
line-by-line-commentary on the New 
Testament text. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MARK 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. JOHN 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. LUKE 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW 








Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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WARWICK THE KINGMAKER 

by Paul Murray Kendall 

Norton. $5.95 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, 
often referred to as The Kingmaker, 
crammed a great deal of hectic activ- 
ity into the period between November 
22, 1428, when he was born, and 
Easter Sunday, April 14, 1471, when 
he had his throat cut after being de- 
feated at the battle of Barnet, not far 
from London. During the _ interval 
mentioned he played a prominent part 
in the so-called Wars of the Roses, be- 
tween the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster, for the throne of England. 


However, before becoming involved in 
the bitter civil war just mentioned, 
Richard Neville, who was made Earl 
of Warwick in 1449, was given com- 


mand of Calais in 1456. The English 
had acquired Calais about a century 
before, when Edward III had been 
their king. The relations of Warwick 
to the Burgundians and to the French 
are given in some detail, and they at- 
test to the ability of Warwick to ad- 
just to a difficult situation. Then, as 
the struggle developed between the 
Lancastrian and York factions in Eng- 
land, the Earl of Warwick gave his 
important support to Richard, Duke of 
York, who was Warwick’s uncle. War- 
wick was very instrumental in remov- 
ing the Lancastrian, Henry VI, from 
the throne and placing Edward, Rich- 
ard’s son, on the throne. This was in 
1461, after Richard himself had been 
killed at Wakefield in 1460. Disillu- 
sioned by Edward IV, whom he had 
practically placed on the throne, War- 
wick later gave his support to the 
Lancastrians. Although Henry VI was 
later replaced briefly on the throne by 
Warwick, in 1470, it was a short tri- 


umph, to be followed by Warwick’s 
death in 1471, at the hands of the 
Yorkists. 

Admirably but unostentatiously foot- 
noted and documented, this type of 
historical novel should appeal to the 
so-called average reader. He who 
wishes to do so may find substantia- 
tion in footnotes at the end of the vol- 
ume for statements made in the text, 
as well as guides to further reading. 
Those uninterested in footnotes will 
find themselves carried along by the 
strong currents of this well-told story. 
Those who like English history will 
appreciate this volume presented to us 
by Paul Murray Kendall, to whom we 
are already indebted for the biogra- 
phy, Richard the Third. 

PauL Krntery, Pu.D. 


RAFAEL CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL 

by Marie Cecilia Buehrle 

Bruce. $3.95 
Among the figures illustrating the pon- 
tificate of Pope Saint Pius X, certainly 
the most interesting is that of his Sec- 
retary of State, Merry del Val. Signifi- 
cant of this interest, indeed, is the fact 
that the Pope made him up, so to 
speak, out of whole cloth. At the time 
of the election of Pius X, Rafael Merry 
del Val, Secretary of the Conclave 
which produced the election, was a 
young monsignore not remotely to be 
thought of as the new Pope’s chief ad- 
viser. He was thirty-eight years old. He 
spoke to the new Pope for the first 
time that very day. He was not Ital- 
ian, immemorial qualification for the 
office. There were candidates of the 
first rank, among the Cardinals of the 
Roman Curia. 

Pius X, ignoring all that, on the day 
of his election named the aristocratic 
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young Spaniard Pro Secretary of State, 
and hardly two months later gave him 
the full title of Secretary and created 
him Cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Church. Merry del Val was thus iden- 
tified with the highest levels of the 
action of: the Holy See from the first 
day to the last of the eleven-year pon- 
tificate of Saint Pius X. Moreover, on 
the personal level he was bound to the 
saintly Pontiff by the closest ties of 
an instantaneous and constantly grow- 
ing mutual affection. 

It is this hitherto neglected person- 
ality and this richly interesting rela- 
tionship that Marie Buehrle, author of 
several engaging biographies of saints 
as various as Kateri of the Mohawks 
and Maria Goretti, addresses her gifted 
pen. A fine portrait of the great Car- 
dinal emerges in a skillful and pleas- 
ing narrative of his life. 

In writing it the author has, trans- 
parently, engaged in a labor of love, 
which is, perhaps, the severest criti- 
cism one would be inclined to level at 
her work. But Miss Buehrle, in a 
prefatory note, has armed herself 


against this stricture by disavowing 


anything like a definitive purpose. 
This is not to say that her book is 
superficial. Although the author has 
deliberately left out the hallmarks of 
scholarship — footnotes, textual cita- 
tions, source references—the reader is 
aware that her work rests upon care- 
ful research and consultation with 
many who knew her subject inti- 
mately. 

Confronted with the problem of 
bringing within the confines of a few 
hundred pages the multiple personal- 
ity of the brilliant Cardinal: astute 
diplomat, scholar, pastor of souls, 
theologian, urbane caballero, ascetic, 
affectionate friend to high and low, 
Miss Buehrle has taken her cue from 
the sanctity of the Pope he served and 
from the words which, by his own di- 
rection, mark the tomb of Cardinal 
Merry del Val: “Da mihi animas— 
Coetera tolle.” “Give me souls — the 
rest take away.” It is the spirituality 
of the man which she has brought out 
very successfully, although to the nec- 
essary neglect of other aspects. One 
suspects that Miss Buehrle is quite 
content to let others be concerned, as 
we must hope they will, to show us in 
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greater secular detail the figure of the 
consummate papal Secretary of State 
who left his impress on the world in 
the critical early years of our own 
century. FENTON MORAN. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 

by Canon Eugene Masure 

Fides. $3.50 
The author, Canon Eugene Masure, is 
Director of the Grande Seminaire at 
Lille, France. He is internationally 
known for his outstanding contribu- 
tions to liturgical and _ theological 
journals. This work of the Canon is a 
treatment, guided by Mediator Dei, of 
the theology of the essence and exist- 
ence of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. It 
considers first the essence. Here the 
author inquires into what the sacra- 
mental sign does not effect, and then 
he goes on to a positive delineation of 
what is truly effected. His conclusion 
is: “The whole work of our redemp- 
tion, accomplished on Calvary and 
finished at that time, is, as it were, set 
into motion or activity by the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass.” In treating of the 
theology of the existence of the Sacri- 
fice, the writer considers the origins 
of the Eucharist in the light of the 
Jewish Paschal ceremony and as a Sac- 
rament of the New Testament. We have 
here truly a Sacrifice of the Church, 
the Mystical Body, united to and iden- 
tified with that of Christ through the 
oblation and immolation of the bread 
and wine. This is a book for priests, 
seminarians and laity with a devel- 
oped understanding of the liturgy. It 
is not a popular work for the ordi- 
nary Catholic. 

JoHN J. Keatina, C.S.P. 


IN SEARCH OF MAN 

by André Missenard 

trans. by Lawrence G. Blochman 

Hawthorn. $5.95 
In 1935 Alexis Carrel’s Man, the 
Unknown sounded the alarm for a 
farsighted program to regulate the 
scientific discoveries that were revolu- 
tionizing modern civilization. The 
Nobel prize winner provocatively ar- 
gued that convenience, speed, and 
comfort were the only standards being 
used for judging the success of new in- 
ventions; no consideration was being 
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given to the remote harmful effects on 
human beings of many of these ad- 
vances. 

In Search of Man, written by one of 
Carrel’s former colleagues, applies 
Carrel’s ideas to several fields of con- 
temporary scientific research in an at- 
tempt to show the grave need for the 
formulation of a science of man 
which embraces all the studies neces- 
sary to understand what makes a man, 
how he should be used, and how he 
should be guided. Missenard, himself 
a distinguished scientist, asks if such 
apparent benefits as wonder medi- 
cines, vitamin-enriched foods, new 
clothing fabrics—even thermostats and 
picture windows!—may not be in the 
long run more harmful than beneficial. 

Despite an unfortunate section of 
dangerous and floundering philoso- 
phizing on scientific character build- 
ing and the moral sense, his lengthy 
chapters on heredity, diet, and phys- 
ical environment and their relation to 
human welfare are fine specimens of 
popular scientific exposition in which 
accuracy is not sacrificed for clarity. 
At times, however, the author mistakes 
influencing and conditioning factors 
for determinations of the human per- 
sonality. He forgets that Huntington, 
whose climatological studies he fre- 
quently cites, insists that, in human 
affairs, spiritual factors have a pri- 
macy over climatic and other physical 
influences. 

Although we can be grateful for 
Missenard’s empirical exposé of the 
unrealistic, exaggerated dualism of 
Descartes which made man’s body and 
soul two distinct beings, the author 
goes to the other extreme by support- 
ing an equally unrealistic, exaggerated 
monism. Thus, like Carrel, he hopes 
to sketch man as a whole by basing 
his writing only on the facts of ob- 
servation. If the whole man can be 
studied by the empirical sciences, 
what can we say about human immor- 
tality, free will, the purpose of exist- 
ence, and man’s relation to his Crea- 
tor? How can we guide man if we 
don’t know where he’s supposed to 
go? Such universally asked questions 
which are indispensable to any inte- 
gral study of man are never even 
raised in this book. Yet, quite incon- 
sistently with this pervading natural- 
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ism, the author rejects materialism 
and endorses religion in general, not 
for its objective truth content, how- 
ever, but solely on pragmatic and sen- 
timental grounds. Unless he abandons 
his sterile naturalism and follows the 
light of the philosophia perrenis and 
Christian revelation, Professor Mis- 
senard’s search for man will never 
end. 
Rev. Harry J. McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


KNIGHTS OF CHRIST 

by Helen Walker Homan 

Prentice-Hall. $12.50 
Fortunately the author of Knights of 
Christ is gifted with the ability to 
make historical fact fascinating read- 
ing. Knights of Christ is the fruit of 
considerable research. The author ex- 
plores the historical development of 
the various religious orders in the 
Church; she tries to discover espe- 
cially the individual genius of the 
founder of each order, and the pecul- 
iar characteristics and aims that be- 
long to each religious community. 
She has not failed to give an up-to- 
date survey of the work of each com- 


munity today. The chapter on the 


Paulists successfully describes the 
character of the Congregation as well 
as the personality of Father Hecker, 
and the historical circumstances of 
his conversion. The chapter on the 
Jesuits is also well done. The volume, 
moreover, is handsomely illustrated, 
and the pictures at the front of each 
chapter are admirably chosen. 

Helen Walker Homan brings to 
Knights of Christ the readability of 
both By Post to the Apostles and Let- 
ters to the Martyrs. Although she 
abandons the epistolary form, this 
book is far from being a mere ency- 
clopedia of religious orders of men in 
the United States. An attractive and 
inspiring volume, it will be an appro- 
priate addition to any library young 
people frequent. 


A GILSON READER 

ed. by Anton C, Pegis 

Hanover House. $3.50 
Those of us who have ever taught, or 
who courageously continue to teach 
philosophy to Catholic college stu- 
dents, have at least one thing in com- 
mon; and we share it not only with 
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each other but also with our better 
and more responsive students. We 
are, one and all, made anxious and 
uneasy by the poor bones of Thomism 
we are compelled to disinter and ex- 
hibit to unsuspecting minds. Even the 
dullest student must wonder if there 
is not more to philosophy than a 
bundle of logical formulas arrayed like 
troops for dress inspection, supposed 
to contain permanently the truth about 
reality; and if there is not more to 
alien philosophies than a symposium 
of erroneous propositions with a (pre- 
sumed) Thomistic answer. 

One small way to sabotage this 
malevolent system of teaching St. 
Thomas is to distribute A Gilson 
Reader to as many students as pos- 
sible, for in it they will find a great 
master to emulate; and in this way, in 
small doses of inspired persons, is his- 
tory revealed and advanced. In A Gil- 
son Reader, admirably introduced and 
selected by Anton C. Pegis, Gilson’s 
noted disciple, students will find the 
historical achievement of St. Thomas 
displayed not as an archeological 
specimen; they will find the mind of 
St. Thomas, his eternally fresh and 
original spirit, which it is so impera- 
tive to touch, active in its contempo- 
rary form. 

The greatest accomplishment an 
academic course in philosophy can 
boast is having led another mind to 
see: vision is the goal of philosophy. 
There is probably no more compre- 
hensive vision of reality than that of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. I can think of 
no greater recommendation of this an- 
thology of a great thinker’s writings 
than to say it exposes that vision to 
all who would acquire it. 

RoBeRT OSTERMANN. 


WHY WE BEHAVE LIKE AMERICANS 

by Bradford Smith 

Lippincott. $4.95 
Love of the new and different seems 
to be a built-in feature of the Amer- 
ican character, says Mr. Smith. Amer- 
icans, he asserts, “marry more, go 
broke more often, and make more 
money than any other people . . . love 
children, animals, gadgets, mother, 
work, excitement, noise, nature, tele- 
vision shows, comedy, installment 
buying, fast motion, spectator sports, 
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the underdog, the flag, Christmas, jazz, 
shapely women and muscular men.” 
In Ed Sullivan’s words, Americans are 
“The Most.” 

This book is a skillful telling of the 
variety of American life. And that is 
a worthwhile act, for too often the 
image of America presented to the 
world is narrow and flat. But beyond 
presentation of the passing parade, 
what has Mr. Smith to say? Does he 
say whether American behavior is 
good or bad? 

The answer to both questions is 
that Mr. Smith is a worshipper of 
change. He is most explicit on this 
point. Americans have created an 
open society, he says, “always tinker- 
ing with its institutions in the hope of 
improvement ... driven by faith in 
the future.” As a worshipper of 
change, Mr. Smith pays tribute to that 
modern advocate of endless innova- 
tion, John Dewey. And as a Deweyite, 
the author of Why We Behave Like 
Americans holds fast to the view that 
every change must be a change for 
the better. There is no evidence in 
this book that Mr. Smith ever heard of 
change leading to worse conditions, of 
a good cause being crushed by a bad 
cause. 

The reader will not find any sur- 
prises in this book. Mr. Smith’s en- 
thusiasms and prejudices are the usual 
liberal ones. He approves of educa- 
tion in group living and deplores 
security investigations in government, 
referring to “the domestic Red scare.” 
He is pleased that attitudes on sociol- 
ogy are affecting the thinking of law- 
yers and warns that Americans had 
better behave as foreigners think they 
should behave if this republic is to be 
respected. 

The real fault this reviewer finds 
with Mr. Smith’s book is that he 
doesn’t tell that some Americans resist 
indiscriminate change and why they 
do so. Nor does he reveal any compre- 
hension of the fact that for Americans 
with firm political and religious prin- 
ciples, life-adjustment is an impossible 
theory. If a man is a Christian, he 
cannot bend every effort to adjust. He 
must actively resist the world, the 
flesh and the devil. 

This is not to say, however, that the 
book is without some merit. Many of 
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Mr. Smith’s observations on American 
behavior are sound. He shows that 
Americans are unsure of themselves 
because tradition is not operating. He 
correctly points out, for instance, that 
traditional institutions demand strict 
chastity until marriage. “But,” he 
notes, “almost every other social in- 
fluence flaunts the delights of sex in 
the faces of hyper-sensitive young and 
hints that one will not be truly grown 
up until he has tasted them.” 

Mr. Smith believes that if social 
engineers prepare better blueprints, 
such problems will come under con- 
trol. He does not understand that the 
confusion over sex in American life— 
a contemporary problem—is a result 
of being way up Pragmatic Creek. A 
reading of this book should convince 
Christians that their behavior as 
Americans will be good only when 
change is no longer worshipped and a 
hierarchy of traditional values is re- 
spected. ANTHONY HARRIGAN. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF NATIONS 
by Leopold Kohr 
Rinehart. $6.00 
Leopold Kohr, a member of the faculty 


of the University of Puerto Rico, is 
convinced that bigness is the greatest 
curse in the world. He is certain that 
big nations are necessarily much more 
of a threat to world peace than are 
small ones. He believes that much 
more creative activity is found in 
small nations than in large ones. In 
substantiation of this position, he re- 
minds us of the contributions made 
by the small Greek city states. He 
mentions such men as Thucydides, 
Aristophanes and Heraclitus. We are 
informed that Grecian progress in 
philosophy, science, political thought, 
and the literary arts practically ended 
with the downfall of the city state 
system in 322 B.c. He is convinced 
that the average modern nation that 
has succeeded the old city state is “a 
thousands times less _ intellectually 
creative in proportion to its size and 
resources” than the former unit of 
government mentioned, the city state 
of ancient Greece. We are reminded 
that England produced such men as 
Shakespeare, Marlowe and Ben Jonson 
when she was a small nation, but that 
she has contributed no one compara- 
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ble to them after becoming a great 
power. He likewise associates most of 
the past misery and suffering of the 
world with nations or groups which 
had reached a size that made them 
independent of the wishes of others. 
He believes that bulk leads to power 
and that power invariably leads to the 
abuse of power. 

However, he realistically realizes 
that no big nation will willingly break 
itself up into smaller sections. He 
does not expect Russia and the United 
States to destroy themselves volunta- 
rily. But he does expect that a war will 
develop between them, after which 
there will be but one great World 
State. That monstrosity, however, he 
believes will involuntarily disintegrate 
into small states or nations, and then 
we Shall be better off than we are at 
present. The author admits that the 
unifying process in favor of bigness 
will then be initiated by some group, 
and the historical process that led to 
the evils of today will again be set in 
motion. History, he believes, will re- 
peat itself endlessly; we humans will 
never learn the lessons that history 
vainly tries to teach us. 

Paut Krnrery, Px.D. 


AGNES REPPLIER: A Memoir 

by Emma Repplier 

Dorrance. $2.75 
In spite of ever-changing literary valu- 
ations, the story of a unique person- 
ality, a non-conformist, if you will, 
remains of abiding interest. And this 
Memoir is such a story. 

The author, daughter of Agnes’ half- 
brother, was the wife of the late dis- 
tinguished Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Light- 
ner Witmer, and assisted him in his 
writings. It is evident that this back- 
ground has aided her in the delinea- 
tion of her Aunt’s character, but there 
is no objectionable probing into the 
secret places of the heart; she stands 
away from the portrait she has limned 
and allows us an unobstructed view 
of her sitter. And the sitter is a con- 
tinual delight. By a generous sprin- 
kling of the exactly right quotations 
from Miss Repplier’s books, letters 
and conversation, all her sparkling 
wit, her gifts of satire, her wise and 
sane judgments are spread before us, 
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recalling to an older generation a 
treasured literary friend, and proving 
to the younger a rewarding and happy 
discovery. 

It is debatable whether a non- 
Catholic can ever get really inside the 
skin of a Catholic subject but to this 
reviewer, Mrs. Witmer, with her deep 
and affectionate understanding of her 
Aunt, both as a person and as a writer, 
successfully surmounts that hurdle. Of 
Agnes Repplier it might be said that 
her religion was not primarily a joy 
and a solace but a shield and a bul- 
wark. Her faith was as meat and drink 
to her; it nourished her and upon it 
she did her work. 

KATHERINE CROFTON. 


FORD: 
Expansion and Challenge—1915-1933 
by Allan Nevins 
and Frank Ernest Hill 
Scribner’s. $8.95 
In this book the authors continue the 
history of Henry Ford and his com- 
pany that they began in the previous 
volume, Ford: The Times, The Com- 
pany. 


Again they have produced not only 
a well-documented history of the fate- 
ful years of 1915 through 1933, but one 
that is easily read. Statistics are given, 
but only as necessary. Wisely the au- 
thors have woven the story around the 
man, his genius and his failings. Here 


is pictured the almost unbelievable 
growth of an industry and an idea, the 
automobile and mass production of a 
product at a price within the economic 
reach of the major portion of the pub- 
lic. The latter was the contribution of 
one man alone, Henry Ford, to the 
American scene. 

Yet he was an enigma to all, includ- 
ing his two biographers. He built an 
empire and almost destroyed it by his 
stubbornness in refusing to change the 
Model T when threatened by Chevrolet 
under the able leadership of Ford’s 
former lieutenant, Knudsen. He would 
not abandon the planetary transmis- 
sion nor adopt hydraulic or four-wheel 
brakes or better styling until disaster 
threatened; then he characteristically 
attempted to outdo all his competitors 
in all these improvements and success 
returned. 

As an idealist he promoted the Peace 
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Ship and instituted the five-dollar-a-day 
pay for his employees; yet later he be- 
came anti-semitic, for which he apolo- 
gized, was disliked by his employees 
for his harsh and driving methods, and 
preferred less desirable men to his 
brilliant and understanding son, Edsel. 
He was always a mystery to those who 
knew him best. 

It is to be hoped these two biogra- 
phers will continue and write the his- 
tory of Ford and his company up to the 
present. There is an interesting his- 
tory yet to be written and they have 
proved they would be able to do it well. 

Puiuip F. KENNEY. 


SEPARATED BRETHREN 

by William J. Whalen 

Bruce. $4.50 
An assistant professor of English at 
Purdue, and a contributor to THE 
CATHOLIC Wor.p, Mr. Whalen has writ- 
ten an up-to-date, informative hand- 
book of non-Catholic religions for 
Catholic readers. He is careful to ex- 
plain what many Catholics who have 
derived their knowledge of Protestant- 
ism from books of Catholic theology 
and apologetics do not understand: 
there is, in many cases, a wide gulf 
separating modern American Protes- 
tants from the theology of the Reforma- 
tion. He explains, for instance, how 
this is particularly true of modern 
Presbyterians. He discusses the 
“broad” theology of the Episcopal 
Church in America which has success- 
fully avoided serious schism. He points 
out that the Lutherans have kept more 
traditional Christian theology than any 
of the other sects, and even takes the 
trouble to mention the difference be- 
tween Lutheran-Catholic relations in 
this country and in Germany. 

The author labels the majority of 
Protestants in America, no matter what 
their denominational affiliation, “ac- 
tivist evangelicals.” He considers 
American Protestantism to be less di- 
vided than most Catholics think, and 
yet more divided than most Protestant 
ecumenicists care to admit. “A thor- 
ough examination,” he adds, “would 
doubtless also reveal considerable un- 
orthodoxy among lay Catholics who 
also consider themselves in good stand- 
ing.” This particular statement is food 
for thought, certainly debatable, un- 
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doubtedly deserving further qualifi- 
eation, but Mr. Whalen successfully 
makes his point about the “theology” 
of the Protestant who lives next door. 

The proportion of membership, in 
Protestant Churches he says, is higher 
now than it was in colonial times. 
Moreover, some of the sections of 
Protestantism that have stressed doc- 
trine and resisted the corrosive influ- 
ence of Modernism have registered 
spectacular gains during the last 
twenty years. In examining Protes- 
tantism, the author claims, we are not 
dissecting a corpse, but looking at a 
sprightly youngster. This is why he 
tries to acquaint us not with history, 
but with what Protestantism actually 
amounts to today. The chapters on the 
Mormons, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and 
Christian Scientists are especially 
good. 

Mr. Whalen got the idea for this 
book while taking a course in religious 
journalism at Northwestern University, 
and it is noteworthy for its matter-of- 
fact journalistic style, as well as for 
the absence of controversy. 

Rev. Louts McKernan, C.S.P. 


GIANTS OF THE FAITH 

by John A. O’Brien 

Hanover House. $3.75 
The prolific pen of Father O’Brien has 
added another to the list of convert 
lives he has already written or edited. 
This time he has produced enthusiastic 
profiles of St. Paul, St. Augustine, New- 
man, Chesterton, Orestes Brownson, 
and Isaac Hecker. 

Of the group, the two classic con- 
verts, Paul and Augustine, are standard 
presentations. The general reader 
could do worse than to encounter these 
two giants for the first time in Father 
O’Brien’s pages. 

The pair of English converts present 
an interesting contrast. Newman, schol- 
arly, introverted, sensitive; Chesterton, 
a popularizer, beloved humorist, revel- 
ling in the heat and dust of battle. 
Newman, on the one hand, always is a 
problem to a biographer. It is hard to 
grasp from the impersonal tone of his 
writing—even the Apologia seems to 
shrink from undue self-revelation—the 
character of this unique Oxford don 
who revolutionized the Anglican 
Church only to leave it; whose conver- 
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sion was effected by logic and cold 
ideas to a degree seldom seen in con- 
versions; who was a Father of the 
Church born out of time, a man of 
prophetic vision, and like a prophet 
again and again rejected and despised. 
All this Father O’Brien underscores. 
Yet Newman remains a shadow, an ab- 
straction. Chesterton, on the contrary, 
is presented with a wealth of signifi- 
cant detail so that he emerges as a 
warm and intimate friend. Valuable 
for understanding the process of con- 
version is the fact that this good fairy 
of elephantine proportions was for 
twenty years so near and yet so far 
from the Church. He was mentally a 
Catholic, but his will and God’s grace 
had not yet done their part. 

Father O’Brien is most at home with 
his two Americans. His Brownson is 
thoroughgoing and informative, but 
we are especially indebted to him for 
his treatment of the almost-forgotten 
Isaac Hecker. It may seem superfluous 
to speak of Hecker in the magazine 
which he himself founded. But the 
fact is that this dominant figure, whose 
life contained so much drama and food 
for thought, has been widely neglected 
through the years. Father O’Brien has, 
therefore, performed a real service in 
presenting Hecker and, we should add, 
in presenting him well. Father O’Brien 
traces the story of the young Hecker 
who read Kant while kneading dough 
in his brothers’ bakery, of the youth 
who became acquainted with Brown- 
son and the New England transcen- 
dentalists, spending a period at Brook 
Farm and then at Alcott’s Fruitlands. 
Influenced by Brownson, his studies, 
and his own interior attrait, Hecker 
drew toward the Church and eventu- 
ally made his submission. Soon after 
he joined the Redemptorists and sailed 
to Europe for his seminary training. 
After his ordination he returned to 
work in America. Separated from the 
Redemptorists in 1858, he founded the 
first American community of priests, 
the Paulist Fathers. For years Hecker 
continued to be one of the most lis- 
tened to ecclesiastics in this country. 
For while he was a man of action, his 
vision was even more significant than 
the details of his colorful career. He 
formulated a program by which the 
Church could deal with the modern 
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world. Guided by the interior inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, Catholics must 
go down into the marketplace as did 
St. Paul, secure in the knowledge that 
they possess the cure for a troubled 
age, confident of victory because Cath- 
olicism, while of supernatural and di- 
vine origin, is nonetheless suited to 
the natural aspirations and yearnings 
of mankind. Perhaps the greatness of 
Hecker’s insight is obscured for us be- 
cause so much of what he said has 
become second nature to us. Father 
O’Brien’s sketch does much to restore 
a proper perspective of this original 
apostle, mystic, and prophet. 
Rev. Henry Drury Noyes, C.S.P. 


A HANDBOOK OF JAZZ 

by Barry Ulanov 

Viking. $3.50 
An old hand at the writing of jazz his- 
tory has put together a working manual 
for the outsider to the sometimes es- 
oteric world of jazz. Barry Ulanov, a 
successful participant in many activi- 
ties, trips a bit when it comes to giving 
the newcomer a workable road map 
through the twists and turns of the 
land of jazz. At least to this reviewer 
he does. 

There is need for a serious introduc- 
tion to jazz that doesn’t have the en- 
cyclopedia outlook of a Leonard 
Feather, and yet gets into the subject 
and does a graceful and effective job 
on jazz for the person who is interested 
in music and who comes to jazz with 
an open ear and a curious mind. This 
is the type of audience for whom this 
book is intended. Such an audience, 
confronted with this edition, would 
feel a little cheated since everything 
is so fragmented, so quickly covered 
without too many facts to hold them 
to the actual history of jazz. Hand- 
books can be serious. Just on the evi- 
dence of his notes for the Riverside, 
History of Classic Jazz albums, Charles 
Edward Smith might well he the one 
for this task. 

The best sections of the book are 
devoted to suggested recordings that 
would give a fine list to go by if you 
were interested in building a library. 
They could also be good guides as you 
pester your local library, hoping that 
they will be there, and also playable. 

Topics such as the language of jazz, 
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the morality of jazz, the place of jazz, 
so briefly treated, seem highly defen- 
sive and hardly needed unless given a 
fuller background in which they might 
be better understood. You leave the 
chapter on language thinking that pos- 
sibly musicians do talk English. Then 
the glossary of terms leaves you ques- 
tioning. Really, jazz men do communi- 
cate and they use our daily English. 

The book is too incomplete to be 
really satisfactory or to be of much 
benefit to the audience for whom it 
appears to be intended. 

Rev. Norman J. O’Connor, C.S.P. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH BY CENTURIES 

by Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 

Herder. $12.00 
Through the years it has been a prac- 
tice of mine to keep handy certain 
books that I look upon as old friends, 
tried and not found wanting. One of 
those books is An Outline History of 
the Church which I have always con- 
sidered as a work that approaches per- 
fection as nearly as effort and ability 
can reach. Since the fall of 1948 it has 
been one of my most prized posses- 
sions, one of my “great books,” dog- 
eared from frequent reference. 

It is now my gratifying experience 
to be the proud owner of the latest 
Tenth Edition which is newly re- 
vised. The scholarship, format, index- 
ing and presentation are of the highest 
order. The book shows that it is the 
end product of a dedicated and schol- 
arly author and his devoted auxiliaries, 
to whom he gives due credit of in- 
debtedness. 

Libraries are filled with books of au- 
thors who have published “Outlines” 
and then have rested on their laurels, 
leaving an unfinished epoch between 
their own remaining years and their 
last published work. Not so with Fa- 
ther McSorley. His many revisions and 
improvements bear witness to an un- 
flagging interest, indefatigable labor 
and constant application of sound and 
able workmanship. 

The latest revision is like meeting 
an old friend in a new dress. The ad- 
dition of nearly one hundred pages, 
bringing history down to “now,” in- 
cluding recent encyclicals, the ad- 
denda to the Time Chart, and the two 
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new maps of African Missionary Terri- 
tory and Expansion of Israel and Arab 
Refugees are enlightening and helpful 
complements. 

With full reflection that my appraisal 
is not lightly weighed, I endorse this 
book unqualifiedly as one that should 
be in every rectory and library, Cath- 
olic or otherwise. Every priest and 
layman interested in the rich heritage 
and history of the Church should have 
this volume. 

The Catholic News has beaten me to 
an opinion, long held but unpublished, 
that this book “is a predestined clas- 
sic.” Rev. Henry Scumupt, O.P. 


FENELON’S LETTERS 
TO MEN AND WOMEN 

ed. by Derek Stanford 

Newman. $4.00 
Archbishop Fénelon, the “Swan of 
Cambrai,” one of the Church’s most 
colorful personalities, remains a com- 
pelling figure who, though defeated in 
his own lifetime, has won the sym- 
pathy of posterity. The late Monsignor 
Knox, who termed Fénelon an “en- 
thusiast,” said such a person “because 
he exaggerates, always has our sym- 
pathies in a given situation.” From 
the storm which ironically arose over 
Quietism, exaggerations in the spiritual 
life, Fénelon reaped his rejection. 

A brilliant orator, tutor to the Dau- 
phin and spiritual advisor to the 
crowded court of the Sun King, Féne- 
lon had always advised the seeking of 
holiness that was advanced but com- 
patible with one’s state in life. When 
he enthusiastically supported the sus- 
pect writings of Madame Guyon, the 
mystical enthusiast, he became locked 
with Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, in a 
furious and classic battle. What was 
at stake was the real meaning of reli- 
gion itself: the true relationship of 
man to God. Though the Quietist move- 
ment was declared heretical and Fene- 
lon exiled to the comparative obscurity 
of his diocese, the magnificence of his 
loyalty to the Church impressed his 
own and subsequent generations. In- 
deed, for many it was in this period 
that Fénelon’s personal sanctity had 
its greatest influence. 

Like Francis de Sales, whom he ac- 
knowledged as model, Fénelon saw no 
reason why there should be conflict 
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between great holiness and being a 
Christian in the world. His letters to 
men and women in all walks of life— 
the court, the religious life, the army, 
the family—offer direction to the indi- 
vidual seeking it whether it be con- 
cerning prayer, choice of vocation, 
proper dress, humility, anxiety, fre- 
quent communion. 

In these letters we have the thoughts 
of one of the most creative minds of 
his day, whose defense of liberty for 
the individual conscience is appropri- 
ate to our own times. In fact, Fénelon 
is often thought of as a kind of “spir- 
itual father” of the Enlightenment and, 
indirectly, of modern democracy. In 
a recent study by Michael de la 
Bedoyére, which the editor of these let- 
ters cites, the question is raised 
whether our world would not have 
been happier and more constructive if 
more attention had been paid to Féne- 
lon’s spiritual teaching which, in the 
truth at its core, sought to change the 
focus from self to God. 

Mary P. Bropy. 


LA VITA NUOVA 

by Dante Alighieri 

trans. by Mark Musa 

Rutgers Univ. Press. $4.00 
FURTHER PAPERS ON DANTE 

by Dorothy Sayers 

Harpers. $4.00 
In giving English voice to Dante, by 
an excellent translation of La Vita 
Nuova, Mr. Musa has performed a sing- 
ular service to the cause of Dante 
studies. 

Each of Dante’s works discovers for 
us a special aspect of his intellectual 
life. Much of the beauty of The Divine 
Comedy is contained in the fact that 
it is not only the unsurpassed expres- 
sion of a poet’s grasp of the Catholic 
Faith but also the magnificent summa- 
tion of all the aspects of his thoroughly 
Christian character. 

La Vita Nuova is the preface to the 
Divine Comedy, and serves as well as 
an introduction to the personality of 
its author. In the Vita the student of 
Dante meets the lyric poet, as he 
records that new life which was awak- 
ened in him by his meeting with Beat- 
rice, and his ideal love for her. 

In no other work is Dante so per- 
sonal, so _ self-revealing, so frankly 
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communicative. Nowhere else can 
the reader so quietly appreciate his 
lyric genius. This talent is obviously 
present in The Divine Comedy, but it is 
somewhat dwarfed there by the stature 
of the ideas it is called upon to express. 

The translator’s fidelity to his task 
and his reverence for the author have 
fortunately prevented him from in- 
dulging in that so-called “creative 
translating” which attempts to remove 
the unavoidable stiffness that is the 
occupational hazard of all translating. 

In Further Papers on Dante, Doro- 
thy Sayers hopes to rescue the Poet 
“from the exalted isolation in which 
reverential awe has placed him.” She 
has chosen as a means to that end a 
comparison of Dante’s lyric devices 
with the more enduring characteristics 
of other recognized masters. 

It is difficult to appraise a book 
which is, as the title indicates, a col- 
lection of papers delivered on various 
occasions and to more or less disparate 
groups. With one exception, these 
papers were unredacted for publica- 
tion. The first paper on Dante, the 


Storyteller, is the best in the collec- 


tion. It offers a refreshing approach 
to the study of the format of The Divine 
Comedy, and comes closest to fulfilling 
the general intent of the author. 

In the paper comparing Dante and 
Milton, Miss Sayers has marshalled 
many competent observations on the 
vast difference that really separates 
these two poets. The chapter on Dante’s 
cosmology is less perfect, particularly 
with reference to her theological for- 
ays. Miss Sayers’ understanding of 
Dante and her competence in explain- 
ing him to others is evident, but one 
might wish the present volume had 
been saved for a larger work. 

Rev. LAWRENCE V. MCDONNELL, C.S.P. 


THE BEST PLAYS: 1956-1957 

by Louis Kronenberger 

Dodd, Mead. $6.00 

Since 1899 The Best Plays have been 
ten but this past season’s yield was, 
from the most tolerant standpoint, so 
far below a decade that the editor ad- 
mits that in lieu of the “best,” he has 
sought to choose “the least meretri- 
cious.” Among the failures selected 
was A Very Special Baby, by R. A. 
Arthur, a closeup of an Italian fam- 
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ily played by a Jewish cast which 
faded away after five nights; Orpheus 
Descending, Tennessee Williams’ 
splendid new title for an early play 
which. endured for sixty-eight per- 
formances, and A Clearing in the 
Woods by Laurents in which Kim 
Stanley did her best by a girl who 
keeps encountering her three earlier 
selves. Speaking of Laurents’ mistake 
in trying to externalize introspection, 
Mr. Kronenberger very aptly remarks 
that “Drama works from the outside in 
so that in the theater even the soliloquy 
seems at most a serviceable makeshift 
and the aside a clumsy contrivance.” 
He fears a new menace to the theater 
in the vogue for turning novels into 
plays and “fostering a new race of 
hacks.” 

The three very poor plays just men- 
tioned were at least written directly 
for the stage but Mr. Kronenberger 
then reverses himself in adding Can- 
dide but, while rejoicing in the produc- 
tion with Bernstein’s score, Wilbur’s 
lyrics and Oliver Smith’s decor, he re- 
calls that Strachey said that Voltaire’s 
style was like a rapier, all point, while 
Lillian Hellman’s version was hard- 
hitting and blunt. 

Heading the better plays are O’Neill’s 
Long Day’s Journey into Night and The 
Moon for the Misbegotten; Graham 
Greene’s Potting Shed; Rattigan’s Sepa- 
rate Tables (“better theater than a 
play”); Anouilh’s “sad” farce, The 
Waltz of the Toreadors; and Gore 
Vidal’s Visit to a Small Planet. Mr. 
Kronenberger believes that Long Day’s 
Journey into Night may prove O’Neill’s 
most substantial legacy to the Ameri- 
can stage, and because of Mrs. O’Neill’s 
very justifiable objection, the whole of 
Act I is presented instead of “synop- 
sizing” the four acts. A very laudable 
decision in spite of the uncouth verb. 
The vulgarity of A Tunnel of Love is 
happily excoriated. 

In an essay on “Stage Design and the 
Future,” Jo Mielziner deplores the 
handicap to both playwright and pro- 
ducer in the antiquated design of our 
backstage area which now involves 
astronomical expense for scene 
changes, and he hopes someone will 
experiment with a Q theater—already 
in blue print— where scene-shifting 
will be so simple that two productions 
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might use the same theater for re- 
hearsals or matinees, thus obviating 
the present waste of day hours. The 
reports from London, Paris and Chi- 
cago were no rosier than those from 
New York. E. VR. Wyatt. 


LAY WORKERS FOR CHRIST 

ed. by Rev. George L. Kane 

Newman. $3.00 
The Church throbs today with apos- 
tolic vitality; this collection of eight- 
een autobiographical essays tries to 
capture that vitality in print. It only 
partially succeeds. The weakness cer- 
tainly does not arise from any lack 
of apostolic vitality in the individual 
authors, for taken singly each essay is 
inspiring, but placed together to form 
a book, the eighteen sketches, many of 
them gleaned from pamphlets, books 
and articles by or about the authors, 
leaves you feeling as though you had 
reached the end of an interesting re- 
ception line: you would like so much 
to know more about the authors, espe- 
cially more about their work and what 
it could mean in the reader’s life. A 
discussion of the nature of “lay” work 
for Christ, and how each of: these 
eighteen Catholics exemplify and con- 
cretize it, would perhaps have been 
more successful and beneficial. 

The book does have a cumulative ef- 
fect, however, in leaving the reader 
with the satisfaction that much is being 
done for Christ at least in the fields of 
work described by such Catholics as 
Dorothy Day, James O’Neill, Jerome 
C. Kerwin and others. It loses its op- 
portunity to do more in not making 
these eighteen examples of practical 
significance for the average reader the 
book seeks to reach. 

For anyone still skeptical or sus- 
picious about the reality or the value 
of the lay apostolate, this book will be 
worthwhile. To anyone seeking knowl- 
edge of what the lay apostolate means, 
this book will give a partial answer. 

Rev. JosepH L. WatsH, C.S.P. 


CANTERBURY BOOKS 

Sheed & Ward. 
In Canterbury Books, the publishing 
house of Sheed and Ward has come up 
with a top-flight idea—a paper-back 
library of popular theology. The first 
five books of the series are all under 
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a hundred pages in length. But they 
are of far greater substance than the 
general line of pamphlet literature. 

The best of the series is undoubtedly 
The Devil, whose three authors in 
their separate chapters manage to con- 
vey some very technical theology in a 
clear and interesting fashion. Maisie 
Ward’s The Splendor of the Rosary has 
not suffered in condensation, and in its 
Canterbury form it remains a valuable 
aid to the understanding and practice 
of that devotion. The Roots of the Re- 
formation by Karl Adam is a concise 
introduction to the history and the- 
ology of the Protestant revolt. Bishop 
Heenan’s Confession gives much im- 
portant information on that topic. 
Frank Sheed’s own Marriage and the 
Family, taken from Society and Sanity, 
contains a brilliant discussion of the 
nature of marriage: marriage as an in- 
stitution ordained by God and “mar- 
riage existential” (as men and women 
actually live it). Frank Sheed says: 
“The typical modern man practically 
never thinks about sex.” Marriage and 
the Family is guaranteed to make the 
reader ponder. Canterbury Books are 
a contribution of a high order in the 
growing field of paper-backs. 

Rev. HeENry Drury Noyes, C.S.P. 


SAINT ANTHONY CLARET 

by Fanchoén Royer 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.00 
The keynote in the life of any Saint 
is not so much that the miraculous is 
ordinary, as it is that the ordinary be- 
comes miraculous through Grace. This 
is true of St. Anthony Claret, called 
“the precursor of Catholic Action” by 
Pope Pius XI, and who was canonized 
in 1950 by Pope Pius XII. 

St. Anthony spent his life doing or- 
dinary things in a miraculous way. He 
became a weaver, following in the tra- 
dition of his family, and mastered his 
trade in four years. Anthony was 
almost at the top of the business in 
Barcelona when he left it to become 
a seminarian. His ordination as a 
diocesan priest was hastened by cir- 
cumstances beyond his control: the 
Spanish Civil War of 1833. His deci- 
sion not to be a Carthusian, as he had 
planned, was marked by a mysterious 
storm. Thinking the Society of Jesus 
was where he belonged, he joined the 





order in Rome. However, he left it in 
less than a year due to a mysterious ail- 
ment which healed just as mysteriously 
as soon as he returned to Spain. 

St. Anthony became famous as a 
preacher and wonder worker. Called 
to preach missions all over Spain, he 
insisted on walking wherever he went. 
But this was no ordinary walking since 
sometimes he arrived at places sooner 
than other men who went on horse- 
back! It was while preaching that he 
developed the two ideas that greatly 
influenced his entire life: writing, and 
the founding of The Missionary Society 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

Even though his devotion to writing 
was but a sidelight in his career, he 
produced 144 works which have been 
reprinted many times. St. Anthony’s 
interest in writing led to the founding 
of a publishing house “for God’s 
greater glory and the good of souls.” 
So strong was his belief in the power 
of the written word that he spent $300,- 
000.00 during his lifetime purchasing 
Catholic books for free distribution 
to the public. 

His appointment as Archbishop of 
Cuba in 1850 saddened him because 


he had to put an ocean between him- 
self an his congregation. Yet, obedi- 
ent to authority, he took up his new 
office with enthusiasm, and effected a 


religious revival in the Caribbean 
island. 

One more job remained. He was 
called back to Spain as confessor to 
the Queen (who too often disregarded 
his sage advice); but he died in exile 
from his beloved Spain when a military 
coup caused Isabella to flee her throne. 

The author’s profuse use of quota- 
tions from documents and newspaper 
articles are the most effective parts of 
the book. Through these St. Anthony 
appears as he was seen by impartial 
men of his own time. Mrs. Royer’s ful- 
some use of exclamation points is not 
nearly so effective, however. They 
blot the narrative like raindrops on a 
window and make it hard to see 
through to the miraculous story she 
is telling. One can almost see her raise 
her eyebrows at what she has written 
as she drops the ! in sentence ! after ! 
sentence! Otherwise, no complaints. 
St. Anthony Claret is a good biography 
of a busy but little known man of our 
time who followed God from Spain to 
Rome to Spain to Cuba to Spain to 
FrancetoHeaven. RicHarp A. Down. 
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SHAKESPEARE, 
A PORTRAIT RESTORED 


by Clara Longworth de Chambrun 
Kenedy. $7.50 


This is a translation by the Countess 
de Chambrun of her Shakespeare Re- 
trouvé, published in French in 1947. 
A sister of Nicholas Longworth, Ma- 
dame de Chambrun dedicated herself 
to the study of Shakespeare after win- 
ning a doctorate at the Sorbonne and 
having her first book of Florio crowned 
by the French Academy. 


Having become convinced that 
Shakespeare was brought up in a Cath- 
olic household, her portrait is painted 
with a background of the persecution 
then in ugly progress. In London, 
Richard Topcliffe—who had a torture 
chamber in his home—was chief agent 
of the secret police under the Earl of 
Leicester. In Warwickshire, Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote near Strat- 
ford, brought eight priests to the scaf- 
fold as well as a connection of the 
Shakespeares’, Edward Arden of Park 
Hall, whose wife only escaped the stake 
to be kept in prison until the accession 
of James I. Madame de Chambrun be- 
lieved in the tradition of Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s having arrested Shakespeare 
for poaching, and that a more sinister 
danger may have been the reason for 
his sudden move to London because 
his father’s name twice appears on Sir 
Thomas’ list of suspected recusants. 
She also thought it probable that Shake- 
speare and Anne Hathaway had been 
married secretly by a priest, and that 
one bond between Shakespeare and the 
patron of his poems, Lord Southamp- 
ton, was the sympathy with the Old 
Faith. 


The author also had a theory that 
an obscure poem, called “The Phoenix 
and the Turtle,” commemorated the 
execution of a Mrs. Line and two 
priests on the same morning as three 
scholars implicated in the Essex con- 
spiracy. Emerson had once wished to 
have the allusions in the poem ex- 
plained which the Countess did but 
with very tortuous ingenuity. She used 
the same method with the Sonnets 
which she declared are autobiographi- 
cal and perfectly clear once she had 
rearranged the order. They are simply 
the history of Shakespeare’s friend- 
ship with Henry Wriothesly, Earl of 
Southampton, and as for the Dark 
Lady, she is the hostess of the Golden 
Cross Inn in Oxford and wife to John 





EVERY 
LENT 


we suggest books for you to read (al- 
ways available at your bookstore). But 
we don’t suggest that reading our books 
is a penance. THE NUN’S ANSWER cer- 
tainly isn’t. Written by A Carmelite 
Nun (she also wrote CATCH US THOSE 
LITTLE FOXES), it is a real joy. Hang 
on, it’s about a nun who goes into the 
convent and STAYS. That’s right, she 
doesn’t leap over a single wall. A very 
refreshing book for $3.50. ... Father Mc- 
Nabb was an extraordinary man, and 
whenever he spoke he said extraordi- 
nary things about everyday truths. 
Perhaps it just seems that way because 
he had such a wonderful way of putting 
things. So, instead of looking to the 


heavens for guided missiles, look in 


your bookstore for Father McNabb’s 
STARS OF COMFORT, a collection of wise 
conferences for $3.50 .... Our “wonder- 
ful” Pictorial Biography series has just 
given birth to a new title: ST. DOMINIC. 
In 154 magnificent photographs by 
Leonard von Matt, here is the life of 
the great thirteenth century saint. 
$7.00. . . . This month the Shrine of 
Lourdes starts a year-long birthday 
party tocommemorate its one hundredth 
year. ST. BERNADETTE, also a Pictorial 
Biography by Leonard von Matt (the text 
by Francis Trochu), is, says Jubilee, 
“.. a fascinating new book.” $7.00... . 
For the pilgrim actually going to Lour- 
des as well as the one going in spirit 
from his armchair, the perfect book is 
THIS PLACE CALLED LOURDES by Sister 
Maureen Flynn. A summary of all the 
reviews agrees with Ave Maria: “A 
top-notcher on Lourdes.” $3.75... . So 
... have a wonderful Lent. 


HENRY REGNER COMPANY 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Davenant whose son, William, was 
godson to Shakespeare and very proud 
of his resemblance to him! Packed 
with documentation and information, 
the Portrait, in its highly argumenta- 
tive form, is not a readable book, nor 
do the reviews of the plays show much 
sensitivity to the poetry although the 
Countess translated many of them. 
Shakespeare’s Catholic background 
now seems generally admitted. That he 
“died a Papist,’ according to Davies’ 
testimony, still requires proof. 


E. VR. Wyatt. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG SET 


TWELVE AROUND THE WORLD, 
by Maureen Daly. (Dodd, Mead. $3.50). 
Sounding like a list of U.N. delegates, 
the “Contents” of Maureen Daly’s new 
book introduces Jasmina Naciri of 
Morocco, Brigitte Zahn of West Berlin, 
Francine Ach of Paris, and nine other 
teenagers from nine other places. They 
are the heroes and heroines of today 
and tomorrow about whom the author 
of Seventeenth Summer has written 
delightfully informative accounts. In 
her brisk, colorful, yet warmly realistic 
style, Miss Daly presents them, their 
countries and customs, their philoso- 
phies and religions in an altogether 
too-quickly-ended book which should 
be read by all young people and even 
those a little older who are eager to 
know the peoples of the world, how 
they live, and what they think. 

ADVENTUROUS LADY, MARGARET 
BRENT OF MARYLAND, by Dorothy 
Freemont Grant. (P. J. Kenedy. $2.50). 
In this story the heroine is an Eng- 
lish woman who, with her sister 
and brothers, helped settle the Mary- 
land colonies in the days of mission- 
aries, Indians, and revolution. With 
her faith as her main source of energy 
and courage, Margaret Brent endures 
hardship and makes sacrifices to find 
her new place in the New World as a 
Catholic woman. JEANNE Davis. 
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The Tamingo 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


A Hotel and Club of Distinction, situ- 
ated in a 15-acre private bayfront 
estate, with superior accommodations 
for 450 selected guests. Golf, Tennis, 
Salt Water Pool, Yacht Basin. 


Personalized Service — 
Incomparable Cuisine 


Brochure on Request, 
or See Your Travel Agent 


COLONEL HENRY R. DUTTON, Vice 
President and General Manager, For- 
merly General Manager, New York A. C. 
and British Colonial, Nassau, Bahamas. 
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College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 
Westchester County 





Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 
Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve NaMUR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 








College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 














COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 
A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, N. J. 























IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-medicine, pre-law. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. 350- 
acre campus near Philadelphia. New resi- 
dence hall, liberal arts building. Sports. Pool. 
Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application 
advised. For catalog write: 
Registrar, Box C, 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 











Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof builling on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 











OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


By Rev. JoHN J. Katina, C.S.P. 
A “Must” for Convert-Makers 


Prepared especially for priests seeking brief 
yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in- 
struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 


A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 
illustrations. 

Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 
leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 
set of 24 folders for $1.25. 


Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 
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Month into action in your parish 
by putting The Catholic World 
to work for your people and 
you. Special parish rates are 
available for church distribu- 
tion. 
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It's Not Too Late 


To get a copy of 1958 MASS YEAR. For the past 16 years GRAIL PUBLI- 
CATIONS has been providing thousands of daily Missal users with this 
handy Mass Guide. It tells what Mass is celebrated each day, the preface to 
be said and the commemorations. Also includes Minute Meditations by Fr. 
Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. on the Ordinary of the Mass. Price 35c a copy. 


Nor Too Early 


To select your Lenten reading from the GRAIL list of popular spiritual books 
all cloth bound, yet inexpensively priced. 


A LAYMAN'’S WAY TO PERFEC- 

TION by Robert B. Eten, S.J. 
Definite ways of using the spiritual 
means for sanctity within reach of 
every lay person. $1.75 


AS OTHERS SEE US by Henry 
Brenner, O.S.B. 


The real Christian personality and 
how to develop it. $1.25 


BROTHER TO BROTHER by Henry 
Brenner, O.S.B. 
How to have a Christ-like spirit while 
doing works of organized charity. 
$1.25 


CHRIST IN OUR BRETHREN by 
Raoul Plus, S.J. 
The Mystical Body and how it func- 
tions through the three apostolates 
which unite its members. $2.00 


CLIMBING UP TO HEAVEN by 
Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 


On spiritual progress and persever- 
ance in the practice of virtue. 
$1.00 


THE COURAGEOUS SHALL CON. 
QUER by Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 
How to meet and conquer everyday 
trials. vexations and annoyances. 


$1.00 


THE CROWN OF SORROW by 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


Short meditations on the Passion for 
daily use during Lent. $1.25 


GOD IS MERCY by Rev. Michael 
Sopocko, S.T.D. 
Reflections on God’s merciful good- 
ness toward man. The Litany of the 
Mercy of God is used as a basis for 
the meditations. $3.00 


GUIDE IN MENTAL PRAYER by 
Joseph Simler, S.M. 
Precise directions for making use of 
the form of prayer known as medita- 
tion or mental prayer. $2.50 


NOTHING BUT CHRIST by Kilian 
McDonnell, O.S.B. 
Benedictine spiritual*ty for the laity. 


Based on the Holy | ule of St. Bene- 
dict. $2.00 








ORDER FROM 


Bookstores everywhere or 


Grail Publications 


Room 323 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 











PRAY THE MASS use a missal during Lent 


MY LENTEN MISSAL 


« EXPLAINED BY FATHER STEDMAN » 


with the restored Liturgy for Holy Week 





The complete new Lenten missal 


is now available in one convenient, 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
pocket-sized edition. The easy-to- 


DALY MASS 
use number system enables everyone 


NEW ORDER FOR HOLY WEEK 
to follow the priest at Mass every 

EASY-TO-USE NUMBER SYSTEM 
day during Lent. 


HOME DEVOTIONS 

"The use of My Lenten Missal at MASS CALENDAR 
home makes for active participation PRAYERS AND NOVENAS 
in the Life of Christ’. STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


POCKET SIZE, THE AUTHORIZED NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 


aanvEls "iy, 512 pages NEW TESTAMENT IS USED THROUGHOUT 


84¢ 


oS 

















Order From Your Bookstore or From 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


T. REV. M yR EPH B 


»300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19,N. Y. 





